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Has an American Labor 
Party Been Born ?P 


V. J ELDING a wooden handle to 
Ww 


a pewter spoon always has 

been accounted one of the 
imp’. ible achievements, yet we would 
be sttade believe it has been done. The 
Amsrican Federation of Labor, which 
w: ‘Id have the United States make cause 
p .re or less common with the nations of 
“urope, joins in supporting La Follette 
with those groups of Wisconsin and near- 
by places who wrote the La Follette plat- 
form which opposes covenanted rela- 
tionships of this country with any other. 
It is as well that both La Follette and 
the American Federation of Labor dis- 
claim intention of forming thus a third 
party. If this mixture of vinegar and 
soda were to be corked in one bottle— 
we may as well mix metaphors, since 
other things are so mixed—few can 
doubt that the cork soon would become 
a sky-rocket. 

The labor indorsement of the La 
Follette-Wheeler candidacy may not be 
wholly effective even for a single cam- 
paign season. A strong minority of the 
Executive Council, including Samuel 
Gompers, is said to have had no enthu- 
siasm for the indorsement. Solid voting 
of any large group in the United States 
is difficult—has never been achieved, in 
fact. What proportion of labor voters 
will refuse to write the indorsement of 
La Follette on their personal ballots is a 
question that cannot be answered before 
election—or after. The Australian bal- 
lot, in the United States, is fairly secret. 

Despite all that, this may be the be- 
ginning of a labor party in the United 
States. The American Federation of 
Labor has gone somewhat further than 
it ever went before. True, it claims not 
to have indorsed a party, but individ- 
uals, but it never before indorsed indi- 
viduals for the Presidency and the Vice- 
Presidency. Organized labor in the 


United States thus far has secured legis- 
lative results by maintaining friends in 
the two rival pelitical camps. 


No mat- . 


ter what may be said, labor has now set 
up a sort of camp of its own, transient 
as it may be. 


Mr. Davis and the 
Common Defense 


w= Charles W. Bryan, Demo- 
cratic nominee for the Vice- 
Presidency, opposed the observance of 
Defense Day, no one was surprised. He 
seemed to be following the natural course 
of his brother, former Secretary of State, 
which was based on the theory that at 
the word of command a million men 
would spring to arms. When John W. 
Davis, candidate for the Presidency, ex- 
pressed approval of Mr. Bryan’s posi- 
tion, there was widespread surprise and 
disappointment. 

Why Mr. Davis has set himself 
against National readiness for defense 
we do not know. If it is because he felt 
that he could not, at the outset of the 
campaign, take a position at odds with 
his colleague on the ticket, it indicates 
that leadership, in this instance, has 
passed from Mr. Davis to Mr. Bryan. 
If it is because his advisers are thinking 
of the voters in the Northwest who ap- 
prove of the La Follette stand and are 
thinking of the hyphenated voters in the 
East, Mr. Davis has been badly advised. 
If it is because he really believes that 
unpreparedness is provocative of peace, 
Mr. Davis should review recent history. 
The greatest war of all time was brought 
on when Germany found in 1914 
England, and France, and the United 
States under the control of pacifist Gov- 
ernments averse to preparation for war, 
and therefore supposedly ready to ac- 
quiesce in any demand made by a Power 
that could threaten war effectively. 

Mr. Davis’s general approval of Mr. 
Bryan’s statement is apparently inclu- 
sive enough to be an indorsement of Mr. 
Bryan’s reply to General Duncan: “I 
told him we had saved several wars by 
not being prepared to fight.” If Mr. 
Davis believes this is good doctrine to 
carry out as President of the United 


States, he ought to say so specifically. 
If he does not believe it is good doctrine, 
he should make it clear what his position 
is. One of the objects of the Federal 
Constitution is to provide for “the com- 
mon defense.” There is nothing more 
important that a Presidential candidate 
can do than to make himself clear on 
this fundamental function of the Gov- 
ernment whose Chief Executive he as- 
pires to be. 


The Spoils System Still Survives 


yo by the Post Office Depart- 

ment of the spirit, if not of the 
letter, of the Civil Service laws is charged 
by the National Civil Service. Reform 
League in a letter to President Coolidge. 

Specifically, the letter charges that the 
Department consults with Republican 
Congressmen and follows their recom- 
mendations in violation of Section 10 of 
the Civil Service Act; that Democrats 
are dismissed upon charges often trivial 
and sometimes false, and that, even 
when the charges are true and sufficient, 
Republican carriers who are guilty of the 
same things are left unmolested; that 
appointments of Republicans politically 
serviceable are made without examina- 
tion. By one means or another, it is 
said, the appointment of the applicant 
favored by the political organization is 
effected, though he be the lowest on the 
list. “The bulk of the service in whole 
States is thus politically reorganized,” it 
is said, “often to the great dissatisfac- 
tion of patrons and accompanied by 
widespread public scandal.” The Presi- 
dent is asked to bring about a termina- 
tion of these practices. 

These charges may or may not be 
proved, but the fact apparently is that 
post office appointments, constituting the 
last stronghold of the spoilsman in poli- 
tics, are not easily wrested from political 
control. Congressmen, Senators, and 
others have so long been in the habit of 
rewarding faithful henchmen with such 
appointments and party workers so in- 
sistently expect them that a measure of 
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heroism is necessary to find the way of 
avoidance. It is not a fault of any one 
party. Without drastic remedy, it will 
continue if the Democrats or the Inde- 
pendents control the Government. 

The fact that the political route to 
appointment is the easy route makes it 
none the less the wrong one. If the Civil 
Service Reform League can establish its 
allegations, prompt reform is imperative. 
If there ever was a time for the spoils 
system in the public service, it is long 
past. 


Elevating American 
Naval Guns 


io BRITAIN has protested against 

the proposal to elevate the turret 
guns on thirteen American capital ships. 
She bases her protest on the Naval 
Armament Treaty. The only provision 
in that treaty in its English version 
which affects this question is the follow- 
ing sentence: 


No alterations in side armor, in cali- 
ber, number, or general type of 
mounting of main armament shall be 


permitted. 


The whole question is _ therefore 
whether a change in the elevation of the 
guns can be interpreted as an alteration 
in the general type of mounting of the 
main armament, or, to use the French 
version, whether it is any “changement 
dans son plan général d’ installation.” 

It is not definitely known, and ap- 
parently cannot in the absence of Secre- 
tary Hughes be definitely ascertained, 
whether the British protest is in the 
hands of the American State Department 
or not. 

American naval authorities and at 
least one British naval authority, Hector 
Bywater, hold that the elevation of guns 
would infringe neither the letter nor the 
spirit of the Armament Treaty. 

We cannot understand the reason for 
Britain’s protest. Britain now is in the 
position of accepting the United States 
as virtually a naval equal so far as capi- 
tal ships are concerned. ‘That means 
Britain’s policy is one of co-operation 
with America, not of antagonism or com- 
petition. If the United States and Great 
Britain are to co-operate, it is certainly 
to the interest of Great Britain that the 
United States’ means of co-operation 
should be as efficient as possible. We 
think it is possibly because of the lack 
of imagination and understanding on the 
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part of the Labor Government in Eng- 
land that this question has arisen. 

The controversy illustrates the advan- 
tage that there is in a world court to 
which questions of interpretation of a 
treaty can be referred when not settled 
by diplomacy. To have such a question 
as this settled by arbitration would be 
folly. No court created for the purpose 
of settling this particular question, as an 
arbitral court would be, can settle it 
justly or disinterestedly. It would seem 
to be so much to the interest of other 
nations to keep the American Navy to 
a minimum that the chance would be 
against a fair arbitral award. A law 
court, however, is constituted differently. 
Its members are concerned solely with 
the meaning and application of universal 
law. In this case, an international court 
simply would indicate the meaning of 
that treaty as applied to this sort of 
case. Thereafter, the treaty would ap- 
ply in exactly that way to every such 
case. 

We do not think that this needs to 
be referred to any court. We doubt 
whether the British can maintain their 
position if Congress finally decides to 
authorize the alterations. 


Will Irish Troubles Wreck 
the Labor Ministry ? 


Shes quarrel centering around the pro- 

posal to appoint a commission to 
establish boundaries between the Irish 
Free State and Ulster becomes more in- 
stead of less troublesome. As stated 
here last week, the London Treaty, 
signed by the Lloyd George Ministry of 
Great Britain and by Irish leaders rep- 
resenting a majority of the Sinn Fein, 
included an agreement for the appoint- 
ment of such a commission, in which 
England, the Free State, and Ulster 
should all be represented. Ulster had no 
part in this treaty, and absolutely refuses 
to send a delegate. The Free State 
claims that the promise in the treaty 
must be fulfilled. 

The perplexity was so great that an 
almost unheard-of measure was taken by 
the English Government. The normal 
way of dealing with political questions 
like this, and with almost everything else 
for that matter, is through legislation by 
Parliament; but in this case the Prime 
Minister, seeing trouble ahead, asked the 
King if he would not act. The King, in 
turn, passed the question over to his 
Privy Council. Now the Privy Council 


‘Ulster. 


is almost an antiquated institution; it is 
supposed to give advice to the King 
when he asks for it, but this has not 
been done for many, many years; the 
Privy Council may give its signatures to 
“Orders in Council,” but only as a purely 
formal matter; one reference book de- 
clares the functions of the Privy Council 
“have become altogether ceremonial.” 

The Privy Council, with what seems 
to be both good sense and in accordance 
with the underlying principles of the 
British Constitution, declared that it 
was for Parliament to act, and that by 
legislation. 

The Prime Minister, Mr. MacDonald, 
must, and will, introduce some kind of 
bill in Parliament dealing with this mat- 
ter. “But the present indications are that 
there will be at present only the formal- 
ity of the bill’s introduction, and that 
the real struggle will come this autumn 
when Parliament reassembles after its 
vacation. 

Unofficial statements are that the La- 
bor Party is bound to try to pass a bill 
and that it will include compulsory arbi- 
tration of the question whether Ulster 
must take part in the commission. -It is 
not at all improbable that, if this is done, 
the entire Conservative Party wil] back 
In fact, as we write a meeting 
of Conservative members has just been 
held which declared that intention. On 
the other hand, the Irish Free State 
Premier, Mr. Cosgrave, is reported to 
have warned the MacDonald Govern- 
ment that if some bill to create a boun- 
dary commission is not passed despite 
Ulster’s objection he could not guaran- 
tee to keep the situation in Ireland in 
hand until autumn. 

Ireland is a little country, but she has 
much trouble. This particular trouble 
may extend beyond the bounds of the 
little island and precipitate a difficult 
and dangerous position in British poli- 
tics. 


The London Agreement 


aoe alone can separate us.” 

In these words Prime Minister 
MacDonald made clear how solid he 
believed the agreement to be which was 
reached by the Allied Governments in 
conference at London aided by American 
unofficial representatives. 

At the first opportunity thereafter 
Lloyd George by questions in Parliament 
sought, with some success, to elicit from 
the Prime Minister an acknowledgment 
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This Forwardness Makes Our Hopes Fair 


(Cymbeline, Act IV, Scene 2) 
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‘Seat! and stay scatted !!’’ 


From Mrs. C. M. King, Redlands, Cal. From Anne S. Eissler, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Darling in the Buffalo Evening News 
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Hope springs eternal In other words 
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that there remained differences between 
France and Great Britain. In the Book 
of Job Satan is represented as a useful 
agent in testing the faith and constancy 
of the sons of men. In this instance the 
Prime Minister stood the trial well. 

His speech and answers in Parliament 
on August 4 constitute the clearest ex- 
planation of the agreement that has so 
far reached this country. 

As we pointed out long ago, the eco- 
nomic settlement in Europe could not be 
decided until the nations came to an 
agreement on political issues. The 
Dawes Plan is economic. The London 
Conference has been political—that is, it 
has been concerned with governmental 
policies. 

The two questions before the Con- 
ference were these: If Germany de- 
faults in carrying out the Dawes Plan, 
who is to decide that she has defaulted? 
And when a decision as to the default 
has been reached, who shall determine 
what measure shall be taken to bring 
Germany to terms again? Because 
Britain is in the minority on the Repara- 
tion Commission, British Governments 
have not trusted the Commission’s de- 
cision as to defaults. Moreover, the 
Reparation Commission decides as to de- 
faults under the Treaty of Versailles, but 
the question is whether the Reparation 
Commission can decide as to defaults 
under the Dawes Plan. France went 
into the Ruhr because the Commission 
voted that there was a default, and 
France exercised the right which the 
Treaty reserves for the “respective” Gov- 
ernments. Britain did not like either 
the vote of the Commission or the inde- 
pendent action of France, and wanted to 
guard against the repetition of either 
under the Dawes Plan. France, on the 
other hand, has steadily declined to yield 
her right to act independently in her own 
self-defense. 

The agreement reached has reconciled 
the apparestly two irreconcilable: Gov- 
ernments. France yielded by proposing 
arbitration in case the Reparation Com- 
mission, with the addition of an Ameri- 
can member, failed to reach unanimity 
in voting default. In return, Great 
Britain yielded in agreeing to indepen- 
dent action by any Government when a 
default was declared by the unanimous 
vote of the Reparation Commission or 
by arbitration. 

The provisions for arbitration are 
complicated, but seem reasonable. The 
provision as to independent action 
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Andrew Mellon, the Prince of Wales, Secretary Hughes, the Duke of Connaught, 
F. B. Kellogg and J. R. Clynes—guests of honor at a dinner given 
by the Pilgrims at the Hotel Victoria in London 


in applying penalties or securing guar- 
anties is left as it is under the Treaty. 
Prime Minister MacDonald believes that 
the crucial question concerns declara- 
tions of default, and that if that ques- 
tion is unanimously settled in any case 
there will be no question as to the need 
for separate action on the part of any 
one nation. 


The Prospect for a ‘‘ Good Peace ” 


(~ thing we are glad to see the 

French and British are emphati- 
cally agreed upon. In Premier Herriot’s 
words, it is stated as follows: “If the 
German delegates are wise, we shall have 
a good peace, not only for Europe but 
for the entire world. Everything now 
depends upon a proper understanding by 
Germany of the part she is to play.” 
The same idea is expressed by Prime 
Minister MacDonald in this wise: “The 
state that is responsible really in the end 
is not France, is not us, but Germany; 
and until the creditors find out the mind 
of Germany it is impossible for those 
who are advising people to put money 
into the loan to say whether the security 
is a good or a bad one.” Now that the 
Germans have gone to London the world 


should not have long to wait to find out 
how far they have progressed in an un- 
derstanding of their own position and 
duty. 


Americans Abroad 


— despatches so far received it is 

impossible to tell to whom chief 
credit belongs for the agreement at Lon- 
don. A great share of it undoubtedly 
should go to France, because it was her 
proposal which formed the basis for the 
arbitration provisions. No small share 
should go to Prime Minister MacDon- 
ald, for he had a difficult course to pur- 
sue in trying to satisfy, on the one hand, 
his supporters, who want a quick revival 
of Germany on almost any terms, and 
the French, who want Germany, whether 
revived or not, to do her duty to France 
and to the rest of the world. But some 
share of the credit. certainly belongs to 
the American participants. 

It was an accident that brought Secre- 
tary Hughes to London at the time of 
this Conference. The meeting of the 
American Bar Association there, which 
he had long planned to attend, was cer- 
tainly arranged without any reference to 
an Allied Conference, as were other 
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meetings more or less connected with the 
British Empire Exposition. It was, how- 
ever, a happy accident. Mr. Hughes’s 
presence in London gave moral support 
to all that Americans did there for the 
Conference. Ambassador Kellogg ren- 
dered good service, and so did James A. 
Logan, Jr., who brought to the Confer- 
ence his valuable experience in connec- 
tion with European post-war difficulties. 
The American bankers who were in con- 
sultation concerning the loan to Ger- 
many were more than financiers; they 
were in a real sense public servants. 

Mr. Hughes’s presence in France also 
was of benefit. Undoubtedly he ob- 
tained there a better opportunity to see 
the situation from the French point of 
view than he could have had anywhere 
else. His visit to Germany, moreover, 
was wholesome. 

Never has America served the cause 
of international relations more effectively 
than at present. 


American Work in France 


HE foreigner in France would do 
well to walk or cycle or motor along 
the river Aisne, the region devastated by 
the Germans, and observe present con- 
ditions. 
Soissons is the chief town. It is slowly 
recovering. Indeed, it has two new 
features—a station for supplies of the 


American Committee for Devastated 
France and the Committee’s library 
building, where one may always find the 
little Soissons children looking at Ameri- 
can picture books and picture papers and 
behaving with due decorum. 

In 1917 about a hundred and thirty 
villages of this region (barely evacuated 
by the retreating Germans, and still 
under their guns, as was tragically shown 
later) were gradually taken over by the 
Committee. The rescue of the civil 
population was directed from the Castle 
of Blerancourt as headquarters. The 
Committee’s labors are now completed, 
and the castle has just been transferred 
to the Mayor of the town. As Ambassa- 
dor Herrick said in his address on the 
occasion of the formal transfer, “Every 
bit of. the credit for the Committee’s 
accomplishment belongs to women,” es- 
pecially to Miss Anne Morgan and Mrs. 
A. M. Dike; “the entire effort of seven 
years was planned and generaled by 
them.” During the ceremony Marshal 
Pétain deservedly advanced them to an 
officer’s grade in the Legion of Honor. 

The corps of women working under 
them in the Committee furnished com- 
plete household equipment for many 
families, gave clothes, food, and assist- 
ance to some 70,000 refugees, and can- 
teen service to no less than 300,000 per- 
sons. Its nurses paid 216,000 sick calls 














Miss Anne Morgan, 
Marshal Pétain, 
and 
Mrs. A. M. Dike 
at Blerancourt 
Chateau, the 
headquarters for 
relief work in 
devastated France 
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and, in addition, treated two-thirds of 
that number at the Committee’s dis- 
pensaries. 

So much—indeed much more—Ameri- 
can effort took place on martyred soil. 
International friendship was also shown 
in the collection of 50,000,000 francs to 
carry on the work. 

And yet some people talk of our 
“isolation.” 


A Revolt, Not a Revolution 


HEN the outbreak in the Brazilian 
State of Sao Paulo began, it 
seemed an open question whether it was 
a revolt or a revolution. It has been 
said that an outbreak is a revolt when it 
fails, a revolution when it succeeds. ‘The 
Sao Paulo insurrection now seems to 
have collapsed completely; the city of 
Sao Paulo was evacuated by the rebels 
before August 1, and at the last accounts 
we have the Government troops have 
scattered their opponents; the defeat, it 
is said, was largely brought about by the 
use of “whippet” tanks by the besiegers. 
No reports come of armed opposition to 
President Bernardes elsewhere in Brazil, 
but the rebels before the collapse of their 
defeat put out a manifesto denouncing 
the President as head of a political syn- 
dicate and as having “insulted the 
Brazilian army and minimized its pres- 
tige.” Among the objects sought by the 
rebels, as stated in this manifesto were 
“more education, the secret ballot, sep- 
aration of Church and State, and the 
prohibiting of the President of the Re- 
public and Governors of States from 
succeeding themselves.” 


Brazil’s Needs and Resources 


CORRESPONDENT of The Outlook 

who has lived in Brazil and has had 
unusual opportunities to study the coun- 
try writes: 

“Brazil has ‘potential wealth and op- 
portunities for economic development 
comparable to ours of fifty years ago. 
Brazil, on the other hand, with condi- 
tions and history somewhat similar to 
ours, is under the disadvantages inci- 
dental to almost one hundred years less 
than ourselves of national training in the 
arts and practice of a republican form of 
government. Consequently, it is to be 
expected that Brazil would be a more 
promising prospect for the ‘outs’ of Eu- 
rope. 

“It is perhaps too soon to know to 
what extent, if any, crafty aliens. are 
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selfishly exploiting the conditions in 
Brazil, and whether the ‘revolution’ now 
in progress is new or is a part of that 
which has been ‘revolving’ in the most 
southern States. Is either or both a part 
of an organized plan originated and de- 
veloped directly or indirectly from Con- 
tinental Europe? It is no secret that 
Germany during the war had strong and 
numerous partisans among the foreign- 
born population resident in Brazil. The 
strength of the national Brazilian spirit 
succeeded in checking any outward 
demonstration. Whether there is causal 
connection with this condition and the 
continued ‘unrest’ in Rio Grande do Sul 
since the World War, or whether the 
present demonstration is purely a politi- 
cal gesture, based upon recent real or 
fancied political injustice, or is a ‘hang- 
over’ from the military dominance 
which made possible the installation of 
the Republic in 1889 is not yet clear. 

“Like every other country, unless al- 
ready provided, Brazil needs a business 
manager, working under conditions which 
will make it possible for him to estab- 
lish among other improvements a budget 
system, a complete scrutiny of govern- 
mental activities, personnel, and projects, 
followed by such a readjustment of gov- 
ernmental participation as will assign just 
limits to Federal activities. Above all, 
she needs a two-party method of political 
campaigning, conducted as a systematic, 
educational programme in political and 
economic honesty and justice, based 
upon the principle of the old New Eng- 
land town meeting, without too much of 
the modern ‘political boss,’ pernicious 
activity and nepotism, and ‘win at any 
cost;’ and, finally, the honest ballot, 
honestly counted, for which we as a 
nation are still working, and the self-con- 
trol of individuals and minorities requi- 
site for settlement of differences by bal- 
lot, rather than battle.” 


What of Mars P 


Vr few of us will live long enough 

to see the planet Mars as close to 
the earth as he is to be on August 22. 
To have seen Mars as close one must 
have been living before 1800; while one 
must live past A.D. 2000 to meet with as 
good an opportunity again. Although 


the red planet is very close now, and 
will be for some weeks, on the date 
named he will be less than 35,000,000 
miles away, and his brightness will be 
twice that of Jupiter, and three times 





that of Sirius, the dazzling dog-star. 
Mars is visible about all night, and may 
be found in the constellation of Aqua- 
rius, nearly one-half way up to the 
zenith. 

Dr. Percival Lowell, with the help of 
Mr. H. G. Wells and other writers of 
scientific fiction, popularized Mars, but 
only a few astronomers believe, as 
Lowell did, that Mars is the abode of 
life. On the other hand, few care 
categorically to deny it. A special stu- 
dent of Mars, and distinguished astrono- 
mer, Professor Pickering, of Harvard, 
who erected the Flagstaff Observatory, 
Arizona, made famous by Lowell, be- 
lieves that Mars has seasons similar to 
ours, but double the length, with warmer 
days and colder nights. 

Are the “canals” of Mars vegetation 
bands? The Abbé Moreux believes they 
are only optical illusions that- can be 
produced by looking through a pinhole 
at the focus of radial lines drawn on a 
card. We can refine apparatus, but we 
cannot perfect the eye, and the detail of 
the Martian surfgce cannot be photo- 
graphed, so the best hope of solving the 
puzzle is to catch Mars as close as he is 
now and do the best we can with what 
we have. 


The Astronomers Are Ready 
to Find Out, if They Can 


te the white polar cap which is certain- 

ly visible on Mars made up of cloud, 
carbon-dioxide snow, or both? Is the 
white area which was recently seen and 
photographed by Slipher a cloud? Has 
Mars an atmosphere, then? Is the sur- 
face livably warm? These are some of 
the problems whose solutions are being 
sought by the busy astronomers this 
month. 

The question of life on Mars depends 
on the existence of water vapor and oxy- 
gen. If there is none of either, life is 
precluded. If they exist, life could exist. 
Although Mars came almost as near us 
in 1845, 1877, and 1892 as it is now, 
astronomers had comparatively poor 
equipment for determining these essen- 
tial facts. For determining the question 
of water vapor the spectroscope is used, 
and for this a “diffraction grating” is 
now employed. ‘Fortunately, a marvel- 
ous ruling engine has just been com- 
pleted at the Pasadena laboratory of the 
famed Mount Wilson Observatory which 
is capable of engraving 75,000 parallel 
lines on a block the size of one’s hand, 
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with a deviation from perfect straight- 
ness of but one-millionth of an inch. 

The heat radiation of Mars will not 
only be determined but it will be meas- 
ured by zones. Previous determinations, 
which may not be accurate, indicate a 
very low surface temperature. 

Contrary to logical surmise, the larg- 
est telescopes have no advantage over 
smaller ones in observing Mars. Powers 
of about four hundred diameters are 
generally best, and medium-sized objec- 
tives gather light enough to work well 
with these powers. Many amateurs own 
telescopes sufficiently strong, and much 
fine work has been done in astronomy 
by amateurs. 

Even though much imaginative non- 
sense has been written about the sup- 
posed life on Mars, science is not de- 
terred by this from making the present 
earnest approach to the whole fascinat- 
ing problem. 


Our Homing Airmen 


AS the round-the-world American 

fliers neared the Atlantic coast the 
interest in their success deepened, but 
from the time that they left the Ork- 
ney Islands anxiety also increased be- 
cause of the weather conditions they 
were almost bound to encounter in the 
journeys to Iceland, Greenland, and 
Labrador. 

The little squadron of four planes that 
left the Pacific coast is now reduced to 
two—first by the. accident to Major 
Martin, whose plane struck a mountain 
in Alaska in a dense fog, and now from 
the break-down of Lieutenant Wade’s 
plane half-way between the Faroe 
Islands and the selected stopping-place 
at Hornafjord. He was forced down by 
engine trouble, but, fortunately, our 
war-vessel the Richmond and a trawler 
were patrolling the coast and Lieutenant 
Wade was rescued; his plane, however, 
was badly smashed and has been taken 
back to the Faroe Islands; it seems im- 
probable, though barely possible, that it 
may be put in order and that he may 
follow the expedition. 

Twice*the three planes made the at- 
tempt to reach Iceland. In the first 
attempt Lieutenant Nelson was fortu- 
nate enough to strike an open place in 
the fog, and safely arrived at Horna- 
fjord, while the other planes were driven 
back to Kirkwall by fog. In the second 
attempt the Commander of the squad- 
ron, Lieutenant Smith, made his landing 
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As the Airmen Flew. 


The route already covered by the American fliers is indicated by a black line; the 


route still ahead of them on August 5, by a broken line 


in Iceland, but disaster overtook Lieu- 
tenant Wade. 

The shortness of the northern summer 
and the increasing danger of fog made 
it desirable for the two advance planes 
to go through the dangerous part of their 
flight as quickly as possible. It was re- 
ported on August 5 that Lowell Smith 
and Eric Nelson hoped to start imme- 
diately on their three-hundred-mile flight 
around the southern coast of Iceland and 
to Reykjavik. Their planes and engines 
are said to be in fine condition. 

The map printed herewith gives a 
graphic view of the whole course of the 
flight, although some changes may be 
made in the latter part. For instance, it 
is reported that the aviators might fly 
across the Greenland ice-cap, about one 
hundred miles north of Cape Farewell— 
not a long flight, but one on which acci- 
dent would be disastrous. Lieutenant 
Smith is quoted as saying, “We will find 
some way of making it, in any event.” 

Every one will regret that the bold 
and adventurous British attempt to fly 





around the world, led by Major Mac- 
Laren, has been abandoned. A wireless 
message from Major MacLaren has been 
received in Alaska stating that his plane 
fell near Nikolski, in the Komandorski 
Islands of Siberia. It was of course im- 
possible to obtain new parts to repair the 
serious damage done to wings, floats, and 
tail, all of which were smashed. This 
disaster, like the others in this early at- 
tempt to circle the globe, was caused by 
the dense fog, evidently the great danger 
of airmen in the northern regions. Ma- 
jor MacLaren has made a fine and brave 
attempt, has met with apparently un- 
avoidable accident more than once, and 
has received sympathy and praise from 
all who have read the narration of his 
adventure. 


An Excellent Venture 


wD hae “Saturday Review of Literature” 

publishes its first number in at- 
tractive form. It is typographically 
pleasing and its contents are excellent; a 
weekly of twenty-four pages, devoted en- 





tirely to book reviewing, and for sale at 
a low price. The publishers of “Time,” 
the weekly ‘“news-magazine,” are its 
publishers, while the original editorial 
board of the “Weekly Review,” pub- 
lished with the New York “Evening 
Post,” have charge of the editorial pol- 
icy of the new periodical. Dr. Henry 
Seidel Canby, Mr. William Rose Benét, 
and Miss Amy Loveman had a large 
number of enthusiastic .readers who will 
undoubtedly be glad to follow them in 
this new weekly. With them are asso- 
ciated Mr. Christopher Morley, who as 
contributing editor conducts his ‘“Bowl- 
ing Green” in the “Saturday Review,” 
and Mrs. May Lamberton Becker, who 
continues her useful and interesting de- 
partment, ‘The Reader’s Guide.” 

The “Saturday Review” can be cath- 
olic and level-headed, as Dr. Canby’s 
other paper was; it can be useful by 
having the space to review a large num- 
ber of current books; and it can keep 
reasonably up to date, which few pub- 
lications can do, owing to the enormous 
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production of books. 

‘ ‘promises all these good qualities, and the 
new weekly deserves the success which 
we heartily wish for it. 


Joseph Conrad, 
Seaman and Novelist 


POLISH boy, by name Teodor 

Josef Konrad Korzeniowski, 

longed for adventure. He did 
not run away, but with his father’s con- 
sent went to Marseilles and shipped in 
some capacity on a vessel in the Medi- 
terranean trade. When he was twenty 
years old, he went to England, before 
long shipped as ordinary seaman at 
Newcastle, and served, as he has said, 
“in many vessels in many seas, through 
all the grades—from able seaman to 
master of both sailing vessels and steam- 
ships.” 

‘Joseph Conrad, as he soon was called, 
for he had become a British subject, 
acquired while he was a sailor an ex- 
traordinary command of English, largely, 
it is evident, from constant reading of 
good English writers, for he did not 
know a word of English when he first 
landed on English soil. He read widely 
and enormously—Shakespeare, ‘Turge- 
nev, Dickens, Henry James, for in- 
stance. What is extraordinary about his 
use of the English language is, not that 
it is facile and correct in idiom, but that, 
as has been said, this sailor-author when 
at his best had such mastery of delicate 
shades of meaning and euphony of 
, phrase as few English-born writers pos- 
Sess. 

Conrad’s first tale of the sea and sea- 
men, “Almayer’s Folly,” was written 
while he was still an officer of a mercan- 
tile ship, and it was five years in the 
making. Not till he was about thirty- 
five years old did he definitely abandon 
seamanship for authorship. When he 
died at Bourne in England on August 3, 
at the age of sixty-seven, the list of his 
books (all novels or collections of short 
stories, with the exception of the “Notes 
on Life and Letters”) contained at least 
twenty-five titles. The best known prob- 
ably are “Lord Jim,” “The Nigger of the 
Narcissus,” ‘Youth”’—which first ap- 
peared in America in the columns of 
«The Outlook—“Victory,” “Typhoon,” 
“Nostromo,” “The Arrow of Gold,” 
“Rescue,” and “The Rover” (the latest 
of his published romances, reviewed in 
The Outlook of January 9 last), while 


The first number’ 


‘another story has been in course of 
serial publication and will appear as a 
book this autumn. 

It has been said that Conrad became 
a classic during his lifetime, because 
some first editions and manuscripts of 
his early books sold recently for sur- 
prisingly large sums. But this is not a 
test of wide and permanent popularity. 

There has always been, and is now, a 

















(C) Keystone 


Joseph Conrad 
1857-1924 


difference of opinion among cultivated 
readers and competent critics as to Con- 
rad’s_ literary manner and _ method. 
Oddly, too, those who do not find Con- 
rad to their taste not only assign differ- 
ent reasons, but disagree as to what of 
hig shows genius and what is intolerable. 
One person finds “Lord Jim” so subjec- 
tively subtle as to be boresome, but ad- 
mires “Victory” and “Youth;” and an- 
other cares only for such tales of sea 
adventure as “The Rescue” and “The 
Rover,” and denounces “The Arrow of 
Gold” as having ensnared his affection 
under pretense of being a sea tale while 
it is really an intricate and intimate 
study of a woman’s temperament. Per- 
haps the most common charge is that he 
does not let his characters show their 
natures and motives by their own talk 
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and actions, but indirectly and involv- 
edly tells us, or quite as often lets some 
other person tell us, all about it long 
after our interest in the particular action 
has become dull. One English reviewer 
said of “The Rover:” “Here again we 
find his old detachment, a detachment 
which does not exclude admiration, 
scorn, and (most of all) pity, but which 
loves to exhibit his characters to you as 
though you and he were watching them 
from some celestial balcony.” 

It certainly does require a certain 
amount of patience to read some parts 
of some of Conrad’s novels, but that 
there is repayment to one who perseveres 
is shown by the continual demand for 
his work, a demand that~comes neither 
from admirers of the neurotic and fre- 
netic ultra-modern fiction nor from those 
who absorb avidly crude sensationalism, 
but from readers who appreciate his de- 
scriptions of sea and storm and the ex- 
otic charm of the East, his imaginative 
power, and his insight into the interplay 
of passion and character, of tempera- 
mental impulse and resulting action, His 
methods of inducting the reader into 
what he wants to show him may often 
be clumsy and sometimes even patroniz- 
ing or too much like explanatory remarks 
from off stage, but his knowledge of mo- 
tive and character are far from shallow 
and the substance of his tale far from 
trite or commonplace. 


Good Sport Between 
Nations 


PORTSMANSHIP, like every 
S other moral quality, is not instinc- 
tive; it has to be acquired. To 
play a game cleanly, to play hard with- 
out taking unfair advantage of one’s 
opponent, to take hard knocks without 
loss of temper, to observe not only the 
letter of the rules of the game exactly 
but also their spirit, to take defeat with- 
out a whimper and victory without a 
sneer or a strut, to be more scrupulous 
to observe one’s opponent’s rights than 
to claim one’s own, does not come easily 
—it must be learned. Sport is some- 
thing more than mere amusement, it is 
one of the most valuable ways of prac- 
ticing the art of living. 

In the process of learning to be sports- 
manlike, as in the process of learning 
anything else, pupils are often blunder- 
ing and are sometimes intractable. 
What if they are? Shall we abandon 
school for that reason? Must we do 
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away with sport because some players 


have not. yet learned to be sportsman- 


like? 

From some of the comments that have 
been made from certain incidents in the 
Olympic games this year, one might 
imagine that ill feeling, and even rowdy- 
ism, had raised the question seriously 
whether international sport was practi- 
cable or desirable. Apparently the argu- 
ment seems to be that, since the. games 
were planned to promote international 
amity, the fact that the games at times 
produced ill feeling indicated that they 
were frustrating their own purpose. It 
is certain that there were several inci- 
dents disconcerting to all good sports- 
men, of whatever nation. Mr. Jessup, 
whose article in this issue gives a picture 
of the game on the whole most satisfac- 
tory to good sportsmen, has told us in 
a separate communication of certain 
incidents that somewhat marred that 
picture. The spectators in the open-air 
swimming stadium in Paris, for instance, 
showed openly that they did not like the 
decisions which gave first, second, and 
third place to the United States in the 
women’s diving contest. “The din of 
stinging boos and catcalls continuing for 
ten m.« ces impressed one,” he writes, 
“as being thoroughly discourteous and 
unsportsmanlike.”” When he explained 
to a friend his indignation at the pro- 
ceedings, his friend, an American who 
has spent his summers in Paris for many 
years, replied to this effect: 

“Sport is a new experience for the 
French, and they don’t know just how to 
take it. Twenty years ago, you might 
say, a game of any kind was practically 
unknown to France. Now they have 
taken up golf, tennis, boxing, etc., in a 
spasmodic sort of way, and have become 
pretty good at them, But there has 
been no activity in-sport on the part of 
the great bulk of, French people—no 
school teams of any kind, no college 
teams. Those who are actively taking 
up sports are forever defending them- 
selves against their friends who cannot 
see much sense in going out and batting 
a ball around, taking a walk or run in 
the country, and getting all hot and 
tired, when a chap can just as well sit 
quietly in a sidewalk café and drink a 
companionable glass of coffee or wine. 
I think it was Brand Whitlock who said 
Europeans could never understand 
Americans and Americans could never 
understand Europeans. A good example 
of this is the Frenchman’s more or less 
casual view-point in connection with the 


sport in which he is taking part. As a 
rule he does his best to win, but now and 
then he quits right in the middle of the 
contest; perhaps he doesn’t feel very 
well, or possibly he doesn’t see much 
sense in going ahead and wearing him- 
self all out over a contest in which he 
has no chance to win. He is thought 
none the less of for it; and it would be 
hardly just to call him a quitter. That’s 
his philosophy, a difficult matter for 
Americans to understand. The result is 
an intangible mixture of uncertainty and 
enthusiasm, which in the grand stand is 
at the kill-the-umpire stage of develop- 
ment. Even this is dependent largely 
upon the sport. At a prize-fight you are 
likely to run into a near riot; at a tennis 
match, seldom anything of the sort— 
which is not so very different from 
home.” 

A friend of The Outlook’s has given 
one explanation for the lack of games in 
France. He was discussing this point 
with a charming old istituteur in a 
typical small French town. In the one 
school maintained there the boys had no 
organized sports or games of any kind 
whatsoever. “What would you?” asked 
the instlituteur, raising eyebrows, shoul- 
ders, and hands. “Should there be even 
a small accident to any boy through 
such a game or sport, I personally would 
be held responsible and would have to 
pay damages. Impossible! I could not 
do it.” 

At that time, immediately after the 
war, French young men and boys had 
become acquainted with the possibilities 
of athletic games through contact with 
sports-loving English and American sol- 
diers. . If one saw a crowd of people 
assembled on street or sidewalk of Paris, 
especially in the neighborhood of the 
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Champs Elysée, the chances were ten to 
one that they were Parisians watching 
with intense admiration, and absorption 
two doughboys passing a ball to each 
other. Since then there has been a 
rapidly increasing interest among the 
French in sports and an amazing prog- 
ress in athletic skili. With the skill and 
the interest will develop a sense of 
sportsmanship. 

What we in America and what our 
English cousins must look out for is the 
possibility that other nations new to 
sport may overhaul us not only in skill 
but also in the sportsman’s spirit. The 
English have been known to behave 
badly at times when watching an ath- 
letic contest; and we Americans have no 
reason to be pharisaical so long as base- 
ball crowds resort to pop bottles as mis- 
siles for the umpire or the opposing 
team. 

It is crowds made up of pecple who 
do not themselves participate in sports 
that are most likely to be unsportsman- 
like. This was the rule at the Olympic 
Games. In the boxing matches the re- 
cipient of a smashing wallop on the jaw 
from the representative of a nation he 
had not been taught to like very well 
smiled. The audience might boo and 
catcall, but the boxers in the ring con- 
tinued to the end with their good sports- 
mar=iip and fair fighting. 

There are many nations like France 
that are now at the beginning of their 
experience in sports. When athletic ac- 
tivities become general, the spirit of good 
sportsmanship will spread. 

The real significance of the greatest of 
Olympiads is its powerful influence in 
furthering the cause of amateur sport, 
friendly international rivalry, and there- 
fore good will among men. 


“ Kill the Umpire !” 


By LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT 
Contributing Editor of The Outlook 


r NHIS is the season when the cry of 
passionate resentment and de- 
nunciation which stands at the 

head of this article is occasionally heard 

on the bleachers. It is the cry of a cer- 
tain type of baseball fan who is prone to 

assume that the team of which he is a 

rabid partisan is being beaten, not by its 

own errors, but by the judicial decisions 
of that official without whose unques- 
tioned authority professional baseball 
could not exist. It is not the Babe Ruths, 





the Walter Johnsons, the Tris Speakers, 
and the Ty Cobbs that make baseball a 
great National game. It is the umpires. 
Without them the game would degener- 
ate into a mere guerrilla warfare in which 
the police would be the final arbiters. 

So in government. There is a certain 
type of politician who is always wanting 
to “kill the umpire” when decisions go 
against his desires, opinions, or preju- 
dices. The umpire in the great game of 
American government is the United 
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States Supreme Court. Its creation was 
the pre-eminent achievement of the 
framers of the*Constitution. Without it 
the Republic would have crumbled into 
chaos long ago, and yet there are po- 
litical fans, if I may be permitted to use 
baseball phraseology again, like Senator 
La Follette, for example, who want its 
decisions to be overruled by the specta- 
tors and the players. 

While the Fathers by the Constitution 
created the Supreme Court, they did it in 
rather vague terms. In Article III the 
Constitution says: “The judicial power 
of the United States shall be vested in 
one Supreme Court, and in such inferior 
courts as the Congress may from time to 
time ordain and establish. The judges, 
both of the Supreme and inferior courts, 
shall hold their offices during good be- 
havior, and shall, at stated times, receive 
for their services a compensation which 
shall not be diminished during their con- 
tinuance in office.’ In Article II the 
President is authorized to appoint judges 
of the Supreme Court “by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate.” 

Nothing is said in these two articles 
about the size of the Court or its power 
to declare an act of Congress or of a 
State Legislature unconstitutional, and 
therefore void. The supreme power of 
the Court to declare a legislative act void 
because it violates the Constitution—or, 
to use baseball parlance again, to declare 
Congress out at first—was established by 
the great Chief Justice John Marshall in 
the famous case of Marbury vs. Madison. 
The authority of the Supreme Court in 
this respect, at first bitterly opposed by 
the advocates of popular democracy, is 
now so interwoven into the very fabric of 
American government that it can never 
be removed except by violence and revo- 
lution, or by a Constitutional amendment 
definitely taking away from the Court its 
ultimate authority. Confidence in the 
umpire system, however, is so ingrained 
in the American people that such an 
amendment is inconceivable without a 
revolutionary change in the entire struc- 
ture of our Government. 

There is, however, one danger which 
threatens the dignity and authority of 
the Supreme Court, which is always im- 
minent but which, more through good 
luck than foresight or wisdom, has been 
avoided during the hundred and twenty- 
five years of the Court’s existence. Under 
the implications of the Constitution Con- 
gress possesses and has exercised the 
right to determine the number of the 
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judges. Under an act of Congress the 
first Court consisted of a Chief Justice, 
John Jay, and five associates. It met 
and organized on Monday, February 1, 
1790, in the Royal Exchange, a building 
at the foot of Broad Street in New York 
City. The judges were attired in robes 
“the elegance and neatness of which,” a 
Philadelphia newspaper said at the time, 
“were the subject of remark and appro- 
bation with every spectator.” The dig- 
nity and respect, of which this sartorial 
comment is an indication, have been hap- 
pily maintained ever since. The Court 
soon moved to Philadelphia, which was 
then the Federal capital, and from Phila- 
delphia to Washington. At first the 
authority of the Court was so ill defined 
and its decisions so ineffective that John 
Jay refused a reappointment at the hands 
of Washington “because he believed,” 
says Senator Beveridge in his Life of 
Marshall, “the Supreme Court to be 
fatally lacking in power.” John Marshall, 
who succeeded Jay as Chief Justice, 
steadily but quietly gave it power, and 
for this reason is entitled, it seems to me, 
to be placed second only to Washington 
as a founder of the Republic. 

In those early days the right and wis- 
dom of Congress in regulating the num- 
ber of Supreme Court justices were never 
questioned. By successive acts of Con- 
gress the number of justices was changed 
from six to seven in 1807, from seven to 
nine in 1837, from nine to ten in 1863, 
from ten to eight in 1867, and back to 
nine in 1869, and there the number 
stands to-day. In President Johnson’s 
ill-omened Administration first appeared 
the danger in this Congressional power 
which was always lurking and which still 
exists. During the controversy between 
Congress and President Johnson over the 
policy of reconstruction, which resulted 
in Johnson’s impeachment and only nar- 
rowly escaped plunging the entire Federal 
Government into chaos, the Supreme 
Court rendered a decision which in- 
furiated the anti-Johnsonians. In 1867 
so conservative a journal as “Harper’s 
Weekly,” in bitter disapproval of this 
decision of the Supreme Court, proposed 
that it “be swamped by a thorough re- 
organization and increased number of 
judges.” Luckily, this proposal to “pack” 
the Court in the interest of what “Har- 
per’s Weekly” conceived to be righteous- 
ness and justice was defeated by both 
Democrats and Republicans. 

The “kill the umpfre” school of po- 
litical philosophers want to limit or de- 


stroy the authority of the Supreme 
Court, and there is a perfectly legal 
process by which they can do it. James 
Bryce in“The American Commonwealth” 
describes this process vividly: 


Suppose a Congress and President 
bent on doing something which the 
Supreme Court deems contrary to the 
Constitution. They passa statute. A 
case arises under it. The Court on the 
hearing of the case unanimously de- 
clares the statute to be null, as being 
beyond the powers of Congress. Con- 
gress forthwith passes and the Presi- 
dent signs another statute more than 
doubling the number of the justices. 
The President appoints to the new 
justiceships men who are pledged to 
hold the former statute Constitutional. 
The Senate confirms his appointments. 
Another case raising the validity of the 
disputed statute is brought up to the 
Court. The new justices outvote the 
old ones: the statute is held valid: the 
security provided for the protection of 
the Constitution is gone like a morning 
mist. 

What prevents such assaults on the 
fundamental law—assaults which, how- 
ever immoral in substance, would be 
perfectly legal in form? Not the 
mechanism of government, for all its 
checks have been evaded. Not’ the 
conscience of the Legislature and the 
President, for heated combatants sel- 
dom shrink from justifying the means 
by the end. Nothing but the fear of 
the people, whose broad good sense 
and attachment to the great principles 
of the Constitution may generally be 
relied on to condemn such a perversion 
of its forms. Yet if excitement has 
arisen high over the country, a major- 
ity of the people may acquiesce; and 
then it matters little whether what is 
really. a revolution may be accom- 
plished by openly violating or by mere- 
ly distorting the forms of law. To the 
people we come sooner or later: it is 
upon their wisdom and self-restraint 
that the stability of the most cunningly 
devised scheme of government will in 
the last resort depend. 


If the people wish, in a time of quiet 
deliberation, to protect the umpire sys- 
tem of government from assaults in times 
of partisan excitement, they can do so by 
fixing the number of Supreme Court jus- 
tices permanently in an amendment to 
the Constitution. I am not one of those 
who believe in attempting to remedy all 
sorts of abuses or alleged abuses by Con- 
stitution tinkering. But if we are ever 
justified in amending the Constitution to 
strengthen or improve the structure of 
government, we should certainly be in 
adopting an amendment to assure the 
stability and non-partisan character of 
the Supreme Court. 
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The Sons of Martha Foregather 


Special Correspondence from London 
By HAROLD E. SCARBOROUGH 


It is their care, in all the ages, to take the buffet and cushion the shock. 

It is their care that the gear engages—it is their care that the switches lock. 

lt is their care that the wheels run truly—it is their care to embark and entrain, 
Tally, transport, and deliver duly the Sons of Mary by land and main. 


They do not teach that their God will rouse them a little before the nuts work loose; 

They do not preach that his pity allows them to leave their work when they damn-well choose. 
As in the thronged and lighted ways, so in the dark and the desert they stand, 

Wary and watchful all their days, that their brethren’s days may be long in the land. 


—From Kipling’s “The Sons of Martha,” used as preface for 
the programme of the World Power Conference. 


HE sessions of the Power Con- 
ference were held during the 
first two weeks of July, in the 
Palace of Engineering at Wembley—a 
concrete building covering many acres of 
floor space, and packed with exhibits of 
machinery; where Stephenson’s old loco- 
motive stands by the side of the newest 
oil-burning monster, and where other 
marvels of modern engineering contrast 
sharply with the primitive models 
drawn for exhibition from dusty corners 
of museums. The Conference and 
the Palace of Engineering, in fact, 
seemed both a boast and a promise: a 
boast.of what power had done in the 
past century and a half; a promise of 
what it might do in the future, if it were 
rationally used. 

At this Conference representatives of 
thirty-nine different countries foregath- 
ered to compare and to share their ex- 
periences and theories concerning indus- 
trial power: the actual and _ potential 
sources of power, the use now being 
made of it, and the possibilities con- 
tained in its more scientific utilization. 

The power problems of the future will 
be world-wide in their scope. They must 
be as well appreciated by the politicians 
and the diplomats as by the engineers. 
We have already been given a foretaste, 
in the long wrangle over the political 
sovereignty of the Ruhr region, of the 
far greater effect which in the future 
possession of power resources will play 
in shaping national policies. Yet unless 
the more selfish forms of nationalism 
are to be subjugated, there is legitimate 
ground for speculation as to whether 
man eventually will not be ruined by the 
very forces which he has unchained. 

Throughout all the papers read at 
Wembley there ran the idea of centraliza- 
tion of power supply stations, economies 
of distribution, and more efficient use of 
the sources of power. Now, it is obvious 
that cheaper and more efficient applica- 


tion of power (be it electricity, steam, 
gas, or water power) must as a general 
proposition tend to raise standards of 
living. Yet an increasing degree of cen- 
tralization and interdependence also ren- 
ders civilization more vulnerable to 
attack. 

For instance, any European country 
which might have centralized its elec- 
trical generating stations until they 
could be numbered by dozens of large 
ones, instead of by thousands of small 
ones, would have rendered itself corre- 
spondingly easier of conquest by an 
aggressive neighbor. A single night air- 
plane raid might paralyze half a nation 
by destroying half of its power centers. 
Similarly, a railway system which is 
electrified and served from a small num- 
ber of large generating plants is far 
easier to cripple than one on which each 
locomotive burns its own coal. Destroy 
a certain freight yard, and there are still 
hundreds of freight engines, operating as 
independent units, available for service. 
Destroy the power-house of an electrified 
railway, and not a wheel turns on the 
system. 

There can be no going back. Those 
nations which depend for their life upon 
the prosperity of industry cannot afford, 
in the race for world trade, not to mod- 
ernize their power equipments. They 
are being forced to utilize substitutes for 
the coal and oil they formerly bought 
overseas. Thus, to quote the Manchester 
“Guardian:” 

France, finding post-war coal too 
dear, looks to her rivers; Austria, 
from whom the peace has taken nearly 
all her coal fields, turns immediately 
and successfully to water power; Italy, 
long schooled by hunger of coal to use 
of her streams, is aroused to a vision 
of deserted Calabria turned fruitful 
mother of industry. . . . Having oil, 
man plunges into his oil age; then, 
learning that the great American oil 
fields may endure for no longer than a 


quarter of a century, he is driven by 
necessity to seek the inventor’s aid 
for the artificial creation of oil. 


It might be added that Great Britain, 
gifted by nature with great coal deposits, 
is nevertheless not complacent. She is 
told at the Conference that her coal, on 
a diminishing scale of production, will 
last for perhaps eight hundred years; 
but that she is using her coal wastefully, 
and neglecting the precious “white coal’ 
—water power—which is running to 
waste. It is calculated that Britain 
utilizes only 3.88 per cent of her avail- 
able potential coal, water, and oil power. 
(The United States has a record of 8.4 
per cent; but it seems low enough, com- 
pared with Switzerland’s 36.2 per cent.) 
And, since labor costs in Britain are 
comparatively high, she must seek to 
compete with the depreciated-currency 
nations by improving the efficiency of 
her industrial machine. 

Incidentally, in Britain—as sooner or 
later will presumably be the case in 
other countries—a bitter fight will be 
waged over the issue of control and 
management of the country’s power 
output. The Labor Party naturally 
wants nationalization; and the London 
“Daily Herald,” its organ, is warning its 
readers that “very powerful interests are 
trying to secure this ‘plum’ for private 
enterprise . . . at an estimated annual 
profit of eleven per cent.” 

Will all these countries, forced by eco- 
nomic necessity to increasing centraliza- 
tion (and hence vulnerability) of their 
power supplies, dare in the future to go 
to war? The question was asked before 
1914. But now, ten years later, it is 
not quite the same question; and ten 
years hence its implications will have 
grown yet graver, and the responsibility 
upon any politician or diplomat who 
ventures to answer in the affirmative will 
be correspondingly greater. 

The engineers could not offer guid- 
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ance here. Their work was to point out 
how power could best be utilized, not 
how its application could be fitted into 
programmes of national politics. The 
Conference was remarkable for the com- 
paratively high proportion of delegates 
whose interest was purely scientific or 
whose governmental connections were 
technical rather than political. 

These men and their associates could 
survey the world’s power resources; they 


could touch upon innumerable technical 
problems connected with the more effi- 
cient and profitable utilization of power; 
they could, in a word, repeat and em- 
phasize the lesson which, according to 
Henry Adams, “Lord Bacon took a'vast 
deal of trouble in teaching King James I 
and his subjects, American and other, 
towards the year 1620: that true science 
was the development and economy of 
forces.” They could even suggest, as 
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Sir Philip Nash did, that the power 
problem of the future was not an iso- 
lated phenomenon concerning only engi- 
neers and technicians, but that it was 
of intimate concern to every one in 
every phase of life. What was beyond 
their scope was the formulation of sug- 
gestions concerning the solution of the 
political and international questions 
raised by the increasing utilization which 
man is making of power. 


“New Republicanism ” on Trial 


Special Correspondence by STANLEY FROST 


r NHIS country is normally Republi- 
can. From any even start in a 
political race the Republicans 

will always win. It is only when they 

have been unforgivably idiotic or grasp- 
ing or corrupt that we as a nation turn 
to the Democrats to punish them. For 
seventy years now the function of the 

G. O. P. has been to do the effective, 

constructive work of government, to 

formulate and put into effect new poli- 
cies, to organize and develop. The 

Democrats have been both the gadfly 

and the check; they have been, with 

rare exceptions, even when in office an 
opposition party. In spite of new condi- 
tions and some novel complications, the 
present campaign is merely the repeti- 
tion of this quite customary situation. 

The Republican Party for the sins of 

some of its leaders in and out of Con- 

gress is brought before the bar of our 
electoral jury. 


Coolidge the Reformer 


HE party’s defense is Coolidge— 

nothing more nor less. It is saying 
as little as possible about its recent past, 
even about its past antagonism to him. 
Its plea is that he has given it all his own 
virtues, cleansed it of all its sins, made it 
over in his own image, and that there- 
fore it is worthy of the support which 
the country has proved willing to give 
him. It claims that he is the party. It 
hopes to win by making the country 
accept this claim. 'Then—well, then it 
will see about various things. 

The Democrats very naturally will not 
accept this claim. They have decided 
that it is bad medicine to attack the 
President, and their argument will be 
that, no matter how good he may be, he 
has “the same old gang around him.” 
La Follette does not argue the matter— 
he declares that with or without Coolidge 
the party is the instrument of special 
privilege, and that one good man more 
or less makes no difference. So, when 


all the various campaign noises are 
analyzed, it appears that the whole band 
is playing something on the general 
theme of Republicanism. The Demo- 
crats blare about corruption; La Follette 
harps on big business; the little parties 
have different little complaints. 

There is a very general feeling that 
Davis is beaten from the start. This is 
shown by the betting odds against him. 
And, in fact, if the issue were merely be- 
tween the two big parties, this feeling 
would almost certainly be justified. 

Nevertheless conditions this year are 
such that the result is by no means fore- 
gone. La Follette, the Klan, the size of 
campaign funds, the price of wheat— 
each of these may have effects which 
cannot now be even guessed, and which 
may be decisive. 

In addition the handicaps under which 
the Republican Party enters the cam- 
paign need only be mentioned. 

The series of scandals of the last year 
—Veterans’ Bureau, reclamation, prohi- 
bition, income tax, and especially oil— 
are well known. The extravagance and 
silliness of Congress are even more damn- 
ing. The disorganization of the party, 
the general conduct of the “Harding 
crowd,” the attempts to discredit Cool- 
idge and then to run with him, his vetoes 
of the Pension, Bonus, and Post Office 
Bills—all these are liabilities which the 
party took with it to Cleveland. 

It was already certain then that Cool- 
idge himself was the party’s great asset. 
He had gained great personal popular- 
ity, he was outside the general discredit 
which attached to the party leaders, he 
had shown a sanity which was a wel- 
come change to the country at large, his 
steady encouragement of the better ele- 
ments in the party and the steady hos- 
tility to him of the discredited Old 
Guard had added to the confidence felt 
in him, and especially he shone in con- 
trast to Congress. 

All this was of great importance in 


a year when “people are going to vote 
on their resentments,” as one veteran 
politician expressed it to me. This man, 
one of the most famous of the former 
Senators, was utterly pessimistic, how- 
ever. 

“Coolidge’s popularity is all very 
fine,” he said, “but you can’t win an 
election without votes. Coolidge can’t 
run by himself. He has to carry the 
party. People have no confidence in nor 
love for the party these days. They 
resent half a dozen things it has done 
and fifty things it has left undone. 

“Besides all that, and in spite of 
Coolidge’s popularity, they have some 
resentments against him. The veto of 
the Bonus Bill lost him hundreds of 
thousands of votes; the veto of the Postal 
Bill, more thousands; of the Pension 
Bill, still more.” 

The Cleveland Convention, however, 
began by removing or side-tracking 
many of these resentments. Coolidge suc- 
ceeded in transferring to the party many 
of his own assets. The Old Guard in gen- 
eral, and the most offensive members in 
particular, were ostentatiously removed 
from power. Economy was accepted 
as an issue. The character of the men 
put in command insured decency in ad- 
ministration. The platform encouraged 
forgetfulness of the bonus and other sore 
points. 

Liabilities 
i this had been all, it is likely that 

Coolidge would have been secure of 
election at that point. But other things 
were done, too. There was exhibited— 
whether through conviction or incompe- 
tence it is hard to say—an almost com- 
plete disregard of political expediency. 
The party consolidated itself along con- 
servative lines. No concessions were 
made to the “Progressives” or any other 
minor faction. The Old Guard members 
were not only removed, but publicly 
humiliated. No kindliness was shown to 
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the farmers of the Middle West, who 
came hoping to be received as men and 
brothers, and were treated like poor rela- 
tions. Finally, the dictatorial attitude of 
the Butler-Cabinet-member combination 
which ran the Convention produced 
soreness not yet healed over. 

Followed further bungling. The con- 
flicting announcements about an advis- 
ory committee suggested that an attempt 
was being made to win back the Old 
Guard. The obvious effort to put a 
silencer on General Dawes made it seem 
that the leaders not only disliked him 
but were afraid of him, and destroyed 
much of his pulling power. 


The Price of Reform 


Shy Republican split, however, is 
more apparent than real, and as the 
situation clarifies is likely to be found 
only temporary. The party actually is in 
a stronger position than for years. Its 
policy has been unified on a basis of con- 
servatism, individualism, and encourage- 
ment of business in the broad sense. The 
hypocritical ‘catering to radicalism and 
paternalism has been sloughed off. Since 
most parties try to be all things to all 
men, this forthright attitude alarms the 
politicians. 

In the second place, the party man- 
agement has been cleaned. Members 
who were identified with either personal, 
political, or business predaciousness have 
been shelved. Economy, efficiency, and 
decency can be depended upon. 

The party, too, has finally come under 
firm leadership. Coolidge, through 
Butler, has shown a disposition to de- 
mand some such obedience as Wilson 
did. And again the political profit is 
not unmixed. Many people have wanted 
Coolidge to be stronger against Congress; 
there are also undoubted advantages in 
unity and discipline, however achieved. 
But such discipline produces soreness 
and resentment, among its other results. 
It humiliates the myriads of small lead- 
ers who feel their own importance, and 
often enough it drives away wise advice. 
Wilson found that it is not to be had 
without a price, and only the election 
can show whether the price Coolidge will 
have to pay is too high. 

In short, the party is in the hands of 
a new political firm, and is offering a 
new line of goods, uncertain as to mar- 
ket value. In the reorganization there 
have been thrown out three classes of 
men: those who made politics a profes- 
sion, catering to big business as a matter 
of personal profit, and conducting poli- 
tics for the same purpose; those who 
personally opposed the new manage- 
ment; and those who, like La Follette, 
tried to substitute political goods of their 


own manufacture under the old trade 
name. 

This is the party on which the coun- 
try will pass judgment in the election. 
But other elements will be in the result. 


The Other Elements 


ey is uncertain as yet, for instance, how 

far down into the vitals of the party 
the reforms have penetrated. All that 
has been done so far has been restricted 
to the National organization. Yet the 
attitude of the voters toward the local 
candidates, and especially toward the 
men running for Congress, has more 
than any other one thing to do with the 
vote rolled up. These men have not yet 
been nominated; there can be no final 
appraisal of the party as a whole till we 
find whether it intends to send back to 
Washington the same Congressmen who 
disgraced it last winter or a new lot. 
And also whether its State and county 
representatives will stand with the new 
management or the old gangs. 

Another question is whether the new 
firm will find a place in the partnership 
for the farmers. At Cleveland they were 
practically left out, apparently more 
through awkwardness than intent. Cam- 
paign plans already announced make it 
clear that it is to be the task of General 
Dawes to win them back into the fold. 
This will be no easy job. 

The last question is how much dam- 
age can be done by those members of 
the Old Guard who were reviled, hu- 
miliated, and degraded. They are resent- 
ful. They would take vengeance if they 
could and will if they dare. 

The damage that can be done by the 
ousted “Progressives” is another matter. 

In figuring the chances of Coolidge 
and Dawes, however, there is one asset 
that cannot be precisely measured, but 
is the greatest of all. That is the suc- 
cess that the President has already had 
in winning control of his party. No one 
thought he could do it; there is no agree- 
ment yet as to the exact means by which 
he has done it or the reasons for his 
success. It follows that no one can pre- 
dict the results of his recently developed 
policies, nor what their success will be. 
In consequence, to-day all politicians 
are wary of opposing him if there is 
danger of being caught at it, and no man 
of judgment likes to bet against him. 

The other big asset of the Republican 
Party is the Democratic blundering. It 
is quite sure that if the New York Con- 
vention had given an effect of harmony 
and had nominated a likely candidate, 
it would have put the Republicans com- 
pletely on the defensive. Of course it 
was impossible to get a platform or can- 
didate that would have really satisfied 
the whole Democracy; but this was. not 
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necessary. What was needed was a con- 
trast to the Republican platform and 
ticket. But the only contrast is pre- 
sented by Governor Bryan, and he is 
merely the tail to the kite. 

Thus the Democrats go into the cam- 
paign without important ammunition. 
They cannot make a tariff fight because 
there is no public interest, and also be- 
cause they hope for money from busi- 
ness supporters of Davis, who do not 
want business disturbed. As between the 
candidates, there is no good reason to be 
offered why any one should desert Cool- 
idge for Davis. They have, as so often 
before, been unable to think Nationally. 

They have, really, only two issues, 
and they have weakened both. There is 
the recent wickedness of the Republi- 
cans—and Davis is attorney for the 
Standard Oil Company. There is the 
affiliation of the Republicans with big 
business—and no man is more closely 
affiliated than the Democratic candidate. 
So there remains little except to pose as 
the friend of both farmer and labor— 
two horses always hard to ride double 
and already under mortgage to La Fol- 
lette—and resentment. 

But the Democrats have succeeded in 
producing violent resentments among 
themselves. These will wear down and 
grow quiet as the campaign proceeds, 
but cannot be entirely removed. 

Brennan’s clever strategy in the Con- 
vention is already beginning to appear a 
boomerang. He cultivated prejudices to 
the point where the South and West 
were more interested in them than in 
party control. So, finally, he allowed 
them to save their prejudices, and won 
on politics. But they have found this 
out, and their prejudices are beginning 
to turn against the man he nominated. 


Complications 


Hus on the face of it the odds 

against Davis, as already stated, are 
about those reflected in the 14 to 5 bet- 
ting. Nevertheless he has a very real 
chance to win. All this has been figured 
as between the two big parties; politi- 
cians estimate that La Follette will get 
less than ten per cent of the total vote, 
and rather ignore it. The trouble is that 
the issue does not lie wholly—perhaps 
not even chiefly—between the big par- 
ties. This year the complications of the 
electoral system and the complications of 
the campaign make it entirely possible 
that either of two minority powers may 
decide the election, and even decide it 
against the desires of the majority. 
These possibilities, together with the 
mutually opposed ambitions of the two 
minority organizations holding the bal- 
ance of power, will be discussed in an- 
other article. 























A line of these monoliths set from east to west were exact markers of the passing year. 


That day on which the 


sun appeared in the east in direct line with the row of monuments marked the beginning of a new year 


Stone Faces and Living ‘Types 


E met her on the trail that 
leads down from the slopes 
of Mount Quiché into the 


village of Santa Cruz de Quiché. She 
was dressed like all the women of this 
valley—an embroidered blouse tucked 
into the top of a dark enagua, rings on 
every finger, and with a necklace of 
many strands about the bare neck. She 
carried a wool blanket woven by the 
Indians of the village, wore a flat hat 
peculiar to the women of her tribe, and 
was barefoot. 

The process of securing the photo- 
graph was in itself a diplomatic venture, 
for the Indians of Guatemala’s upland 
look with disfavor upon the camera, be- 
lieving it to be an instrument of the 
devil which may throw about them 
some sorcerer’s spell or, at best, an 
X-ray machine with which the estran- 
jero may look quite through their bodies 
and off into the Guatemala landscape. 
A ten-peso bill and much earnest con- 
versation on the part of my mozo finally 
overcame deep-seated prejudices, and the 
accompanying photograph is the result. 

Now, neither the photograph nor the 
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By THOMAS F. LEE 


woman are of much interest except as 
they form a connecting link with a race 
whose advanced civilization is evidenced 
by the splendid ruins of Palenque in 
Mexico, Quirigua in Guatemala, and 
Copan in Honduras. The features of 
the Maya Quiché woman of the photo- 
graph are Oriental, like most of her 
tribe, but the striking characteristic of 
her face and of the faces of her kind is 
the peculiar manner of holding the lips. 
The mouth is partly open, the under 
jaw thrust slightly forward, so that we 
may see the lower as well as the upper 
teeth; and this is not a pose—it is a 
set expression. It is not the half-open 
mouth or sagging jaw of the imbecile; 
it is a distinct racial characteristic 
wholly unlike that of any other Indian 
race of the Americas. 

Two hundred miles to the northwest 
of Quiché, in the rich valley of the 
Motagua, are the famous ruins of 
Quirigua. Imposing monoliths from 
fifteen to forty feet high are covered 
with strange hieroglyphics and with 
Oriental faces, still startlingly clear after 
some twenty centuries of tropical sun 


and rain and wind. These faces, as you 
examine them to-day, might have been 
fashioned from the mask of that Maya- 
Quiché woman photographed a few 
weeks ago just outside the village of 
Santa Cruz. The features are the same, 
and that curious manner of holding 
mouth and lips is identical. 
Archeologists have never found the 
key to the inscriptions on these ancient 
stele, although it is claimed that the 
date marks have been deciphered. There 
is much speculation as to the fate of this 
race which lived and built splendid 
stone temples and monuments perhaps 
before the three Wise Men followed 
the star to the Bethlehem stable. The 
ruins, probably surpassing any other 
archeological remains of the Western 
Hemisphere, indicate that these valleys 
once teemed with human life. One mar- 
vels, first, at the facility with which they 
carried these massive stone shafts from 
the mountains—that distant source of 
rock—to their present standing places. 
One wonders, too, how much evidence 
would be left of our own civilization if 
this land were suddenly depopulated and 
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all that has been built to carry on our 
complicated mode of life were left to 
the elements for the next two thousand 
years, even though it did not lie in a 
land where nature jealously resents the 
encroachment of man and hastens to 
blot out his footsteps. What became of 
this race so far advanced in civilized 
arts? Some time the inscriptions may 
give up the secret, but in the meantime 
in the faces of the Indians of Santa 
Cruz de Quiché and Totonicapan there 
is.evidence that the scattered remnants 
of that same race persist and that the 
story might possibly be read more easily 
among the living types on the slope of 
Mount Quiché than in the faces and 


Giant monoliths—rel- 
ics of that ancient Ma- 
yan civilization when 
the Motagua Valley 
of Guatemala and the 
Copan section of Hon- 
duras were peopled 
by an advanced race 
boasting no mean ciy- 
ilization 
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** We met her on the 
trail that leads 


from 


Mount Quiché. 
The striking character- 
istic of her face and of 
the faces of her kind 
is the peculiar manner 
of holding the lips.’’ 
Compare this face with 
the stone face on the 
monolith above 
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queer hieroglyphics of the monuments of 
Quirigua. 

If the tale of that interim of the cen- 
turies is never told, I shall still be 
satisfied that the racial line has been 
unbroken and that this woman of Santa 
Cruz, with her embroidered /uipil, 
many-stranded necklace, and unmistak- 
able features, came directly down the 
long line beginning with the Orientai 
personage whose face stands out from 
the monoliths of Quirigua and whose 
carved eyes have seen his race blotted 
out of the Motagua by pestilence, 
famine, or conqueror—we know not 
what—and the rich plantations swal- 
lowed up by the greedy jungle. 





Fortune Smiles on Western Farmers’ | 


By CHARLES MOREAU HARGER 


In the fine new harvest are the farmers reaping the wheat and the speculators reaping the 
profits P Is the increase in farm values affecting political opinion in the wheat belt P 


exclaimed a farmer of the wheat 

belt as he pointed to the stream 
of golden grain pouring from the. hum- 
ming separator. “Thirty bushels. to the 
acre and a dollar ten a bushel—here’s 
where I square up with the world.” 

Such is the feeling of the producer of 
the Middle West, where for nearly three 
years have reigned discouragement, un- 
rest, and uncertainty. Things have not 
been as bad as pessimists have pictured, 
but meager yields and low prices, often 
below the cost of production, have 
sapped the courage of the farm country. 
Commodities were high; products low; 
debts were pressing; several hundred 
banks had closed because of frozen 
loans, scores more were struggling to 
remain solvent. 

Then came the harvest, the third since 
the start of the depression era. From 
neither of those preceding harvests had 
come profit, nor did it seem likely in the 
late spring that this would give a better 
account of itself. But then came marvel- 
ous maturing weather, perfect harvest 
days. When the threshers started, the 
full extent of fortune’s smile was re- 
vealed. The grain was of the highest 
quality ever raised; the yields surprised 
the most hopeful. The average wheat 
yield of Kansas, the banner wheat State, 
the past five years was 12.5 bushels an 
acre. This season thirty, forty, and even 
more bushels per acre have been re- 
corded on tens of thousands of acres. 
The high plains country, where there 
have been two successive failures and 
where a loan fund raised by boards of 
trade and banks was necessary to enable 
the farmers to sow their land last fall, 
yielded the most bountiful crop in his- 
tory. In one county the average return 
was $3,500 for every family. The loan 
fund contributors made a profit of three 
dollars on one invested. 

In June the price was 90 cents; be- 
fore the threshers were well started it 
passed $1, then $1.10, then $1.15, and 
at the end of July seemed likely to go 
higher. For the first time in years the 
farmer gained, for the rise came before 
he had marketed, instead of after. It 
was due to three causes: reports of 
only a half crop in the Canadian wheat 
area, shortage in the world crop, the 
high quality of the grain. All combined 


“ l NORTUNE’S long-delayed smile!” 


to favor the wheat raiser of the interior. 
With 40,000,000 bushels less in sight for 
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this country than last year, the entire 
crop is at a premium. 

Along with this, in the area west of 
the Mississippi, came a prospect for a 
corn crop above normal, although its 
accounting is not certain until Septem- 
ber. With low conditions east of the 
Mississippi and a National condition far 
below the ten-year average, the price 
followed that of wheat, and is the high- 
est since war times. Live-stock prices re- 
acted to these influences and steadily 
climbed to new levels. 

Those are the basic facts of the new 
farm condition. It means, if the corn 
matures well—little of the old crop re- 
mains, it is the new that counts—hun- 
dreds of millions in unexpected wealth. 
Wheat alone is an incident; many 
farmers do not raise wheat; not all raise 
corn; but all do raise either corn or 
wheat or both, with live stock in vary- 
ing quantities. When all these factors 
are profitable, it means firm prosperity. 

What will happen to this new wealth? 
That question is coming from Eastern 
bankers, economists, manufacturers. En- 
thusiastic publicists, thrilled by . the 
wheat bounty, have announced the im- 
mediate dawn of luxury, extensive buy- 
ing, and the solution of all financial ills. 
The fact is the Western producer has 
learned much from the period of adver- 
sity. His reaction to the season’s return is 
tempered with caution. This income has 
come to him—not to the speculator or 
dealer—because of the early change in 
the market. He will use it with intelli- 
gent effort to stabilize his condition. 

“The first thing I do will be to pay 
off my mortgage,” said one farmer whose 
crop had given him $6,000 in real 
money—the most cash he had seen in 
four years. “I have sat up nights won- 
dering if I could save my farm. Here- 
after no mortgages for me, and the first 
agent who wants to sell me more land 
will be assassinated.” 

Loan companies have been lenient 
with mortgagors. Defaulted interest has 
waited; now it must be paid. The 
country banks have “carried” their cus- 
tomers sometimes too long for the banks’ 
own good. Hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in farm notes have been transferred 
to the War Finance Corporation and the 
Intermediate Credit Banks—all with the 
local banks’ indorsement—and_ these 
must be taken up. Then there are store 
accounts; debts incurred to buy farm 


equipment, motor cars, and motor trucks 
—you seldom see a team hauling grain 
to market these days. Nor. must theré 
be forgotten the expense of production— 
the planting, the harvesting, the taxes, 
and interest on the land’s value. This 
new income is not all velvet. 

Already come warnings of overconfi- 
dence. “We want to remember that just 
because we hear the hen cackle in the 
spring it is no guaranty that we shall 
have fried chicken in the fall,” Governor 
Davis, of Kansas, himself a farmer, puts 
it. “We are not out of the hole yet, 
though conditiens are improved.” “i ~ 

The important thing in the farm coun- 
try’s added return from field and stock- 
yard is the strengthened morale; the 
realization that agriculture has its own 
recuperative powers, and that no legisla- 
tion by Congress to fix prices or grant 
subsidies has been needed to accomplish 
the result. Then, too, it brings the price 
level of products nearer to a parity with 
that of commodities. The crux of the 
farmer’s complaint has been that, while 
he sold his foodstuffs low, everything he 
bought for the maintenance of his opera- 
tions was high. The new figures will 
lessen the gap. A popular assumption is 
that all farmsteads have been in distress 
and all banks of the interior have been 
embarrassed. The fact is that of over 
10,000 banks in the ten States of the 
Middle West and Northwest less than 


500 have had difficulties and a number: 


have reopened. The farmer who stuck to 
farming, and did not speculate in land, 
live stock, or promotion schemes, has 
come through without difficulty. While 
in the war period all indulged in extrava- 
gance, the sterner years have been trav- 
ersed by the path of economy. ial 

The political reaction from the new 
increment of wealth is yet to be deter- 
mined. While in the Northwest the un- 
rest due to economic causes seems fo 
have established radical leadership, the 
States farther south have maintained 
their old political alignments with ‘the 
major parties and seem likely so to con- 
tinue. The producer has gained, knowl- 
edge during the past decade; he has 
attained a world vision and is less in- 
clined to revolt over local upsettings. 
With the readjustment of his financial 
situation since the beginning of summer 
through the quick upturn in his for- 
tunes, he is less likely to be influenced 
by the radical appeals. While he desires 
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lower transportation rates, he does not 
want lessened service; while he seeks 
profit-making prices for products, he is 
not enthusiastic over price fixing or 
other schemes for fictitious values. Gen- 
erally the agricultural crisis has been 
endured with a large measure of sanity 


in the crop-raising States. Whatever 
erratic political action has come resulted 
more from the reckless abandon of the 
fertile-minded office-seeker than from the 
personal initiative of his constituents. 
Wisdom, both for the advantage of 
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the farm country itself and for the 
financial interests dependent upon its 
progress, counsels a sane view of the up- 
turn in its affairs. Not until the press- 
ing obligations at home are liquidated 
will there be opportunity for expansion 
and marked stimulation of buying. Even 
with a corn crop not all the waiting obli- 
gations can be met, though there will be 
such assistance to banks and to business 
concerns as will favorably affect the 
West’s position and set its feet more 
firmly in the way toward normalcy. 
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No more striking example of the 
rapidity with which a producing section 
can revive from a period of discourage- 
ment has ever been seen in the West. 
Within a single month unrest changed 
to hope and complainings to cheer. 
Wisely utilized, the smile of fortune has 
possibilities for starting agricultural in- 
terests On a new era of prosperity in 
which the burdens of the past half- 
decade will be lifted and development be 
established on a basis of stable finance 
and abiding faith. 


The Greatest Olympiad 


By ELON JESSUP 


Reports of friction and resentment at the Olympic Games have given an impression in this country which 


will be corrected by the reading of this article. 


N amazing week of track and 
A field, that week starting with 

Sunday, July 6, when Taylor, of 
the United States, flew over his last 
hurdle and with easy stride won his trial 
heat of the 400-meter hurdles, till the 
following Sunday evening, when Sten- 
roos, of Finland, crossed the line, winner 
of the historic grueling twenty-six-mile 
Marathon. 

Back and forth you commuted daily 
between Paris and the huge oval 
Colombes Stadium to view remarkable 
exhibitions of running, jumping, hur- 
dling, and throwing; saw records fall 
with gasping frequency and marveled at 
feats of human endurance that seemed 
unbelievable. Even to watch was fag- 
ging. Perhaps along toward the middle 
of the week you returned to Paris dog- 
tired and said to yourself: “I guess I'll 
skip the Olympics to-morrow and look 
in at the Louvre instead.” 

But the nexi day found you again at 
the Gare St. Lazare piling into one of 
the dinkey little railway coaches headed 
for Colombes. And so it was each day 
that followed, till the end. With good 
reason, too. You were viewing by far 
the biggest and from almost every angle 
the most successful Olympiad that has 
been held in modern times—perhaps of 
all time. For surely, you think, the an- 
cient Greeks could not have done as well 
as this! 

Truly an astonishing combination of 
spectacle, size, record-breaking, nip-and- 
tuck finishes, surprises, human endur- 
ance, good sportsmanship, and friendly 
international rivalry. One day I sat in 
the Stadium beside Alonzo Stagg, the 
veteran Chicago coach, and he told me 
about a former Olympiad held in Paris 
—that of the year 1900. His remarks 
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Harold S. Osborne Setting a New Olympic 
Record at Six Feet Six Inches 

Note the height of the cross-bar in compari- 

son with the man standing by the upright 


indicate the extent to which the Olympic 
idea had grown. 

“You can’t imagine a greater con- 
trast,” he remarked. “Those 1900 
games were a miniature in comparison 
with what we have here, a mere handful 
of athletes and hardly more than a half- 
dozen countries. The games were held 
on a tiny cramped field that couldn’t 





There is an editorial on this subject in this issue 


accommodate more than a thousand, or 
fifteen hundred spectators at the most. 
Yes, the contrast in every respect is 
astounding.” 

The French are past-masters at stag- 
ing a spectacle. A single and not alto- 
gether far-fetched example of this fact is 
the famous “Folies Bergére.” There may 
be details to this performance which do 
not appeal to your taste, but from the 
standpoint of spectacle you are tempted 
to classify one of Mr. Ziegfeld’s New 
York attempts of the same general na- 
ture as a ten-twenty-thirty cent vaude- 
ville show in comparison. The French 
do that sort of thing better. 

For much the same reason the French 
have proved that they can stage an 
Olympiad a little better than most other 
nations. ‘This year their chance for 
managing an unusual spectacle came, 
and they made the most of it. As ath- 
letes during the games they were a bit 
disappointing, but as stage directors 
they were remarkably successful. 

They built for this big sports spec- 
tacle a huge concrete stadium having a 
seating capacity of sixty thousand people 
and, as recent records indicate, the best 
running track that has ever graced an 
Olympiad. Athletes came from the four 
corners of the globe to compete, forty- 
two nations in all. There were those 
who grumbled that the only thing that 
moved fast in France was a taxicab and 
there were some who didn’t like French 
cooking, but, taken as a whole, the two 
thousand and more competitors re- 
mained tolerably happy. And that is 
saying a good deal. Smooth going with 
two thousand athletes and forty-two 
different national temperaments is quite 
an accomplishment all around. ~ 

Strictly from a spectacular standpoint, . 
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the day of the opening ceremonies in the 
Stadium preceding the competitions was 
the finest. There were some Americans 
who didn’t bother to witness this pre- 
liminary parade of the athletes. As a 
man from Cleveland explained to me: “I 
don’t care a whoop about seeing the boys 
walk. I want to see them run.” 

A reasonable enough argument, I sup- 
pose, but that man missed more than he 
probably realizes. The grand march of 
athletes in the Colombes Stadium was 
one of the most colorful and inspiring 
pageants I have ever had the good for- 
tune to witness. 

A brick-red 500-meter track borders a 
closely cropped oval field dotted with 
white clover. Grouped in a large semi- 
circle in the center of the field, sit three 
French military bands awaiting the sig- 
nal from their leader to strike up the 
“Marseillaise.” Flags of all nations 
spaced at equal intervals along the top 
of the surrounding gray, orange, and 
blue Stadium flutter in the breeze as 
twenty-five thousand people eye the 
Marathon gate. 

Then the ‘“Marseillaise.” Automati- 
cally, your hand goes to your hat and 
you rise to your feet. Standing at atten- 
tion, a little shiver runs up and down 
your spine. How could it be otherwise 
when three French bands pour their 
hearts and souls into the most spirited 
and inspiring of all national anthems? 

The five-circled banner of the Olym- 
piad is raised to the breeze, a battery of 
French 75’s boom just beyond the Sta- 
dium, an airplane flying low whirls the 
length of the field and back, the Mara- 
thon gate at one side swings slowly open, 
and the first coterie of athletes enters 
the arena. Truly you can trust the 
French to stage a spectacle. 

South Africa heads the marching line 
of athletes; thirty vigorous, tanned 
young men in green blazers and white 
trousers tramp evenly behind its flag. 
Next, from another far corner of the 
world, comes Argentina, just as keen an 
appearing set. Close upon the heels of 
the last man from Argentina walks the 
standard-bearer of Australia; and this 
contingent is followed in turn by the 
athletes of Austria. Your geographical 
fancy is indeed hopping about the globe 
in dizzy fashion. 

As the flag of Austria rounds the red 
oval track, you note with interest that 
the forty red-shirted athletes following 
in its wake are greeted with a fairish 
amount of applause. Not once does 
there come a hiss or boo—and a French 
audience is not a bit backward about 
booing when so inclined. Later Turkey, 
Bulgaria, and Hungary, each in its re- 
spective turn, circles the oval. Each 
time mild applause. The fact pleases 
you. Germany is absent. She was not 
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American women participants march past the French President and the Prince of Wales 
in the grand stand at the ceremonial opening of the Eighth Olympiad 


invited to compete. An Englishman in 
the seat beside me comments upon that; 
considers it to have been a mistake. 

The American contingent is greeted 
with generous applause. Ample Pat 
MacDonald, New York policeman, holds 
aloft the Stars and Stripes; behind fol- 
low the women of the swimming team, 
and then, in navy-blue coats and white 
trousers, more than three hundred men. 
The American representation outnum- 
bers that of any other nation. The 
smallest in numbers are Cuba and 
China, each with two men. 

Thirty-five athletes from Belgium are 
deluged with applause. And so too 
France, of course, with its greater num- 
ber. In fact, every one of the forty- 
two marching nations receives individual 
hospitable greeting; the dark sons of 
Egypt in their green blazers and red 
fezzes, the Swiss with their white crosses, 
turbaned East Indians, blond Finns, 
black Haitians, men of Mexico, Den- 
mark, Brazil, Italy, Japan—these and 
many others. 

It takes nearly an hour for this mov- 
ing line of every shade of skin and cloth- 
ing to pass the reviewing stand, and then 
the nations separate and each halts be- 
hind its respective flag-bearer on the 
field. What a pageant of color! Forty- 
two standard-bearers step forward with 
their flags, form a semicircle facing the 
tribune, and give the Olympic oath “to 
take part therein in the proper spirit of 
chivalry, for the honor of our respective 
countries and for the greater glory of 
sport.” (A week later you realize how 
well that oath was kept.) Presently the 
President of France proclaims the open- 
ing of the Eighth Olympiad. 

Leaving the stands a few minutes 
later, you recall the first circus you at- 
tended as a youngster; how you fairly 
trembled with excitement. This pageant 
in the Colombes Stadium has given a 


grown person something very much akin 
to that. The circus with the tinsel gone. 

The results of the amazing week of 
international track and field competition 
that followed are now history. The 
United States won the meet with 255 
points; Finland came second, with 166 
points; Great Britain third, with 85% 
points; and Sweden fourth, with 31% 
points. Twelve events were won by the 
United States, ten by Finland, three by 
Great Britain, one by Australia, and one 
by Italy. 

And mark you the array of records 
that fell by the wayside during that sur- 
prising week. Nine world’s records 
were beaten. Five Olympic records were 
beaten. Indeed, even a newly made 
record was likely to lead a checkered 
career. Uneasy lay the head that wore 
a laurel crown. Sometimes a man did 
not hold his glory for long. 

Thus Imbach, the speedy Swiss run- 
ner, in breaking the world’s record for 
the 400-meter race during a preliminary 
heat. Imbach held that record for ex- 
actly one day. Then along came Fitch, 
of the United States, in the semi-finals 
of the same event and clipped one-fifth 
of a second from Imbach’s time. Fitch’s 
crown lasted for just about an hour. On 
the same afternoon the finals were run. 
Liddell, of Great Britain, won the event, 
and in doing so smashed the world’s 
record that had been established an hour 
before. 

The opening day of competition in the 
Stadium finds forty thousand spectators 
looking on. Presently the starter’s whis- 
tle blows, bringing five men to their 
marks in the first trial heat of the 400- 
meter hurdles. Across the field from the 
press box we hear a pistol bark and view 
the swift rush and rise of the five flying 
down the red straightaway and then 
rounding the first turn. 

A graceful and exciting picture, a 
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hurdle race; one of the most pleasing of 
all track events. Americans are prob- 
ably the finest hurdlers in the world; in 
no other country has this event reached 
the same high order of development. 
And now, as we had expected, Brookins, 
of the United States, is well in the lead 
and handily wins his heat. So too does 
Taylor in a heat which follows. And 
next day in the finals Taylor becomes 
the victor. 

As the remaining trial heats of the 
hurdles proceed and a radio announcing 
machine over your head ponderously 
groans the results to the multitude and 
American college youths give their yells, 
there is taking place simultaneously an- 
other interesting event in the center of 
the field—the javelin throw. 

A .jet-black South African in light- 
blue shirt and running pants, wearing 
the tricolor of France, you pick as a 
suitable winner of this event. Certainly 
the background is there; his ancestors 
have handled spears for a good many 
generations, and he surely should be 
adept in the art. But no, he doesn’t 
even qualify for the finals. The victor 
is the blondest of blonds, a silent stocky 
Finn by the name of Myyra. A pleasing 
sight, that quivering javelin describing 
its graceful arc through the air and then 
piercing the ground 205 feet from the 
start of its journey. 

The announcing machine groans the 
result. At the far end of the Stadium a 
huge white-and-blue flag of Finland 
travels slowly to the top of a tall flag- 
staff, the band plays the Finnish national 
anthem, and every person in the stands 
rises to his feet, hat in hand—the cus- 
tomary ceremony tendered a nation win- 
ning a final event. Once more on this 
first day, after the finish of the 10,000- 
meter race is the flag of Finland raised 


in victory. The Stars and Stripes do not 
find their way to the masthead until the 
second day of competition. Thereafter 
America takes the lead in scoring and 
holds it to the end. But not until the 
last day do we know with certainty that 
we have won. It’s a nip-and-tuck strug- 
gle with those amazing Finns. 

The surprise element was an outstand- 
ing feature of the week. The unexpected 
was continually happening. One of the 
best examples of this was the 100-meter 
dash. The trial heats of this event are 
held on the opening day. America ap- 
proaches it feeling comfortably secure, 
perhaps too confident. Have we not 
been assured again and again that in the 
dashes we are supreme, that speed in 
short distance is the essence of American 
temperament? 

Amid a great deal of yelling by the 
American spectators, indignant “Assis!” 
(Sit down!) by the French, clicking of 
typewriters in the press stand, and a 
pattering of rain, seventeen trial heats of 
the 100-meter dash are run. America 
fares well. Each of the four Americans 
entered wins his heat. 

During the semi-finals these four men, 
the speediest sprinters that the United 
States has developed, are still in the 
running. And so too is Abrahams, of 
Great Britain, a long-legged human 
greyhound who has just covered the dis- 
tance in the fastest time made so far. 
Next day come the finals. And the man 
who crosses the line, winner in one of 
the most sensationa] triumphs in the 
history of the track, is Harold Abra- 
hams. Small wonder that the English 
contingent in the stands go wild with de- 
light and that Americans are a bit glum. 

There’s one characteristic, however, 
which America does possess to an un- 
usual degree, this being the capacity to 
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“come back.” The victory of Jackson 
Scholz, of the United States, in the 200- 
meter dash later in the week serves as a 
pretty fair indication of this fact. 

A few of the men we had counted 
upon to accomplish big things for Amer- 
ica were disappointing. Notably, Pad- 
dock and Ray. Other men of whom 
not so much was expected shone bright- 
ly. Perhaps the outstanding example of 
these was the spectacled Middle-West 
school-teacher, Harold Osborne. Of 
course, we fully expected Osborne to win 
the high jump; which he did handily 
enough. But we hardly thought of him as 
the best all-around field and track man 
in the world. And that is what his win- 
ning of the decathlon practically means. 

American “supremacy” in sport looks 
well in newspaper headlines and you are 
gratified and justly proud that America 
won. Yet in viewing the Eighth Olym- 
piad day by day during that week of 
July 6 you are inclined to regard 
“supremacy” as a somewhat relative 
term. To see that astounding Finn, 
Nurmi, run a distance race or Abrahams 
win the 100-meter dash does to some 
extent change your perspective. You 
realize that the total score does not tell 
everything. 

There has been a great deal of very 
keen international competition going on, 
with America not in every case faring as 
well as she might. Throughout there is 
friendly rivalry, good sportsmanship, 
and the hope that the best man may 
win. Little Cuba and Haiti, not having 
a chance to win even a single point, are 
trying just as hard as the United States, 
Finland, and Great Britain. These are 
some of the reasons why the field and 
track meet of the Eighth Olympiad has 
been the greatest meet of its kind in 
modern times. 
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Harold Abrahams, of Cambridge University, England, Winning the Finals in the One-Hundred-Meter Dash 


Abrahams, first; Scholz, of New York Athletic Club (who later won the two-hundred-meter dash), second; Porritt, of New 
Zealand, third ; Bowman, of Syracuse University, fourth ; Paddock, of Los Angeles, fifth; Murchison, of New Jersey, sixth 








The Stolen Automobile 


What the Police Can Do About It 


NE night in November two 
() French-Canadian ‘youths singled 

out a taxi driver who was eat- 
ing in a restaurant near the railway sta- 
tion in Rochester, New York. One of 
them drew the chauffeur aside. 

“Want to pick up some easy money?” 
the spokesman asked. 

“Sure.” 

“We'll pay you $100 if you'll boost a 
good car from a parking area and drive 
it to the city limits.” 

The taxi driver indignantly refused. 
He understood the underworld slang and 
realized that “boosting” an automobile 
means stealing it. He notified the police. 
Detectives were sent out to arrest the 
Canadians. But while the officers were 
searching for them the pair succeeded in 
driving away a $4,200 automobile from 
a parking space beside a theater. They 
have never been captured. 

They took the stolen car over the 
Rum Trail into the Canadian province 
of Quebec. 

In this instance the automobile car- 
ried no theft insurance. The owner, a 
wealthy railway official, offered a reward 
of $500 for information leading to re- 
covery of his property. About six weeks 
after the car was stolen he received a 
letter from a garage owner in Ogdens- 
burg, near the Canadian border, inform- 
ing him that the repair man knew where 
the car could be found. 

The railway official hastened to Og- 
densburg to meet the writer of the letter. 

“Tt will cost you $1,100,” explained 
the garage man, with a bored air. “The 
man who has the car wants $1,000 and 


I want $100 for my trouble.” ‘ 
“How do I know that it hasn’t been 
damaged?” 


“Your car is in perfect condition,” 
was the reply. “The meter showed only 
900 miles when it was taken. It has 
been driven only 340 miles since then.” 

The colossal impudence of the “fence” 
annoyed the owner more than the theft. 

“You can go to the devil,” he told 
him. “I won’t pay $1,100 to any gang 
of thugs.” 

“Suit yourself,” returned the garage 
man, yawning. 





1For the incidents and cases recorded bere the 


writer is indebted to Detective Captain McDonald 
and Detectives Armstrong and Schlegel of the 
Rochester Police Department, to Detective Ser- 
geant Connelly of the Buffalo Police Department, 
to Assistant Chief of Police Donoghue of Batavia, 
and to members of the United States Customs 
Service stationed at Malone, New York. 
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By GEORGE S. BROOKS 


A customs officer and an insurance de- 
tective learned the subsequent history of 
that automobile. The richly upholstered 
body was taken from the chassis; the 
tires and accessories were stripped from 
the car; an old touring body was bolted 
on. Then the machine was towed out 
beside the Quebec road and abandoned. 
It was picked up by the provincial po- 
lice as junk, towed to headquarters, and 
at length sold at public auction as un- 
claimed property. 

At the auction an agent for the thieves 
bid in the unattractive relic for $212. 
This sale gave them legal title to the 
chassis, bearing the stolen motor num- 
ber. They towed the machine away, re- 
stored the original body, the good tires, 
the extras, and drove it to Montreal, 
where they sold it to a banker for 
$3,000. 

Another ring, broken up through the 
efforts of Buffalo and Rochester police, 
consisted of five yeggmen, who combined 
the business of safe-blowing with the 
pleasures of bootlegging. Their custom 
was to “boost” an automobile in the 
United States, run it into Canada, and 
abandon it there. They would blow a 
Canadian safe, buy whisky with the 
money, load it in a stolen Canadian car, 
and drive it over the border to some city, 
where they sold the whisky and again 
abandoned the automobile. At times 


they sold the stolen machines to crooked 
garage owners, who would deface the 
engine numbers of the cars and resell 
them without difficulty. Owing to the 
lack of co-operation between the police 
of the United States and Canada, they 
ran little risk of detection. 

This flaw in criminal procedure, due 
to an antiquated stolen-property statute 
in the Quebec laws which allows a man 
clear title to a stolen article after one 
sale, is, I believe, to be remedied soon. 
To some extent it will hamper the ac- 
tions of automobile thieves in New 
York and Pennsylvania, when they can 
no longer convey a clear title to a stolen 
car by seiling it through a Canadian 
garage. But their practices will con- 
tinue by other methods. 

A new criminal code, a new method of 
identification and registration, a whole 
National police bureau—all these are 
needed to cope with the automobile 
problem. Within ten years the automo- 
bile has entirely changed the character 
of police work. Only the men actively 
engaged in criminal investigation realize 
the full significance of this statement. 

First of all, the appalling feature of 
automobile stealing and allied crimes is 
the youth of the offenders. Looking 
back over the arrest blotters of the past 
two years, one finds that eighty per cent 
of the persons arrested for automobile 

















The gasoline supply of this car is locked. 


So the thief carries a bottle of gasoline 


and a rubber tube, which he attaches to the carbureter—and drives away 
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«a thief working upon the machine. 


stealing are under twenty-one years. of 
age. Automobile stealing’ furnishes ad- 
venture to the youth of 1924—the same 
thrill that the phrase “going West” con- 
veyed to his grandfather. A boosted 
car is a step over the threshold of ro- 
mance. 

Nor is the youth entirely to blame. 
Parked on any city ‘street are automo- 
biles. worth thousands of dollars which 
can be taken without. difficulty by any 
«amateur mechanic. The various types 
of locks can be broken. A gasoline lock 


- is defeated by the genius who carries a 


bottle of gasoline and a rubber tube, 
which he attaches to the carbureter. Or 
an ignition lock is valueless when the 
thief wires around it, a process that re- 
- quires only a minute’s work. The thief 
circumvents a locked gear shift by using 
a screw-driver to move the gear disks. 
Frequently the “thief-proof” wheel lock 
is cut away by a blow torch. 

Suppose the car owner returns to find 
The 
-thiefi-is wearing overalls and carries a 

tool kit. 

“What are you doing to my car?” de- 
‘mands the indignant owner. 

“Is this your bus?” returns the thief, 
‘equally indignant. 

“OF course it is.” 

“Then I’ve lost an hour’s work. I 
-was sent here from the Star Garage to 

start Mr. Smith’s car. He said it. was 
parked here.” 

Not once, but many times, the car 
‘owner has apologized for his unjust sus- 
picions and given the fictitious garage 
mechanic a cigar as a pledge of confi- 
dence. 

Another problem for the police is the 
willingness, and even the desire, of auto- 
mobile owners to have their cars stolen. 
After one or two years of use, it is con- 
‘venient to have the machine insured and 
‘then stolen by an obliging thief. 

Detectives Armstrong and Schlegel re- 
covered eighteen automobiles stolen by 
one firm of garage owners. Fifteen of 
the men who had owned the machines 
refused to give the policemen the slight- 
est co-operation in identifying them. 

“I'd rather have the insurance money 
and buy a new car,” said one, quite 
frankly. 

This has resulted in the raising of 
theft insurance premiums to an almost 
‘prohibitive figure, and it increases the 
thief’s chances of escaping a jail sen- 
tence. 

No distinction is made by the crim- 
inal code between the offender who “bor- 
‘rows” an automobile to take a ride, 
‘intending to return or abandon the 
machine, and the man who steals it with 
an intent to change the motor numbers 
and resell it. A schoolboy who enlivens 
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‘* A customs officer and an insurance detective learned the subsequent history of that 


automobile. 


the dull hours between four and six 
o’clock in the afternoon by “borrowing” 
an automobile for a ride about the city 
-is held equally guilty with the profes- 
sional thief. 

A quite general police view of the 
problem is the desire to have this part 
of the code amended; to lessen—and 
enforce—the penalty for “borrowing” 
and .to increase the sentences imposed 
upon those who take an automobile with 
an intent to steal. 

Naturally, a chorus of automobile 
owners will object to this plan. But the 
actual results of arrests of youths who 
have “borrowed” cars shows that the 
plan is sound. Car owners are unwilling 
to send boys to prison or the reforma- 
tory for merely stealing a ride, and as 
soon as the machine is recovered the 
owners drop the case, with the result 
that the boys escape without punish- 
ment. Had the charge against the boys 
been made malicious mischief instead of 
grand larceny, the automobile owners 
would have been willing to assist the 
police in imposing the lesser penalty. 

Almost every crime is now linked with 
automobile theft. Safe-blowers and bank 
robbers travel in stolen cars. Better 
methods of automobile identification will 
lead to the prevention of other crimes. 

Various State laws have aided crimi- 
nals. In New York State, at the present 
time, it is possible for a criminal to buy 
the State license plates under an as- 
sumed name and from a false address. 
If the machine driven with those license 
plates is involved in a robbery or acci- 
dent, no identification can be made. 
This could be prevented by the License 
Commission. 

If it was necessary for an automobile 
owner to have his car inspected by the 
police to see if the motor numbers were 
“right” before a license was issued, and 
if the License Bureau mailed the plates 
to the car owner, instead of delivering 


It was towed out beside the Quebec road and abandoned ’’ 


them across the counter, there would be 
a yearly check upon the ownership of 
every automobile in the State. A stolen 
car upon which the motor numbers have 
been defaced could be run only : for 
twelve months without detection. 

The best remedy of all is the need. of 
greatly. enlarged, more intelligent, : and 
better-paid police bureaus. 

The automobile is changing crime. 
Thirty years ago the first requisite of a 
police officer was to possess a_prize- 
fighter’s physique and courage enough 
to subdue drunks on the street corner. 
Pickpockets and an occasional mob of 
yeggmen were the aristocrats of the 
crime world. For the most part, the 
criminals were old offenders, known to 
the police from previous arrests. 

But since 1900 the majority of crim- 
inals are younger. In place of the pick- 
pockets, one finds the youthful “hold- 
up” men, replacing the “bad men” of 
the West before 1870. They have ex- 
changed their mustangs for automobiles 
and the prairies for the asphalt of the 
Eastern cities. They are as daring as any 
Oklahoma train bandit who ever lived, 
and a dozen times more murderous. 

The protection of these criminals lies 
in the impossibility of rapid identifica- 
tion of their cars. And the bulk of the 
police work to-day rests upon a solution 
of this problem. It means that’ the 
authorities of each city must be in: close 
touch with every other city. Instead of 
gum shoes and whiskers, the modern 
detective needs most of all a private sec- 
retary to handle his circulars and corre- 
spondence. The detective must be edu- 
cated. He must read the papers, the 
trade journals, be a mechanic, recognize 
at a glance makes and models of auto- 
mobiles, and adapt himself to the chang- 
ing conditions. 

Such men—at least only a few such 


'men—can be hired for. the wages. paid 


policemen. 








The Book Table 


A Group of Novels 


Reviewed by JAMES L. ForpD 


NE of the laws that rule the lives 
() of those who dwell in the pages 

of British fiction is that which 
deprives the young Englishman of all 
powers of speech at any critical mo- 
ment. It is an admirable law, for were 
he to obey the dictates of common sense, 
and answer when spoken to in such a 
way as to clear up all misunderstanding 
on the part of his father or of the girl he 
loves, there would be no British fiction 
in the world. In fact, most novels of 
to-day are founded on man’s tendency 
to blunder when he should be wise. 

But let that same young Briton enter 
the Foreign Office or the Secret Service, 
and his tongue begins to work, especially 
when he finds himself in the company of 
the exquisitely dressed woman of society, 
who entertains so charmingly in her 
costly little—“bijou” is the right word— 
in Belgravia, and whom none, save every 
one who reads the book, suspects of be- 
ing the secret agent of a foreign govern- 
ment. 

Virginia Lauriston* is a girl who 
would be suspected on sight by any ex- 
perienced novel reader of malign com- 
plicity with foreign Powers. Her slender 
ankles in four-guinea stockings, her irre- 
proachably waved hair, her frocks of old 
gold and cerise, her willingness to take 
money for services rendered, and the 
scraps of French that fall trippingly 
from her tongue all serve to maintain 
the illusion. It is disappointing to learn 
that she is not a vamp from the Near 
East, but only a young woman of Lon- 
don society, and strictly on the make. 

Rupert I'lack, however, runs true to 
form and is as garrulous as any young 
man in the confidence of the British 
Cabinet must be if he is to hold his job 
more than three chapters. He steps 
upon the scene with a decoded despatch 
from his chief of the Foreign Office in 
his hand, and, as it deals with a matter 
demanding the utmost secrecy, he reads 
it aloud to Virginia and her guardian. 
The possession of a diplomatic secret 
combined with an alluring feminine pres- 
ence is enough to loosen the tongue of 
any Briton. This confidence Virginia 
enjoys through a series of episodes in 
which she takes charge of affairs and 
confounds her country’s enemies while 
enriching her own coffers. She lives in 
a halo of adjectives—even the butter on 





By F. E. Baily. 
Indianapolis. 


*Virginia’s Wild Oats. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
2. 
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her bread is “golden” like her hair—and 
finally marries the limber-jawed diplo- 
mat of the Foreign Office. 


In “The Three of Clubs”* we have 
another Virginia, who is not in the em- 
ploy of a foreign Power, but an Ameri- 
can girl, and as noble and virtuous as 
any author with an eye to American 
royalties could wish. She is courageous, 
too, and follows her lover to the heart 
of the vast Hungarian forest, whither his 
duties as an emissary of the British Se- 
cret Service have led him. The story 
takes its title from the playing card by 
which the members of a troublesome 
group of conspirators are summoned for 
council. Why the activities of these melo- 
dramatic Near-Easterners should scare 
the British Cabinet is not made apparent, 
and we are left to imagine that the Min- 
isters are merely seeking to serve the 
cause of English fiction when they send 
that worthy young man, Godfrey Cairs- 
dale, out to Hungary. Of course, the 
lady spy, without whom no tale of the 
Secret Service could be written, is ready 
for him, and he meets her on the train, 
where she has been lurking for him. His 
despatches to his superiors are inter- 
cepted, and Virginia proceeds to Buda- 
pest, on her own hook, to find out what 
has become of him. Valerie, the lady 
conspirator, is an Austrian Archduchess, 
but her royal blood is of but small ac- 
count in comparison with the royalties 
expected from the introduction of the no- 
ble American girl, and when we learn 
that both women are in love with Cairs- 
dale tragedy seems certain. Nor will the 
most sophisticated reader demand more 
tragedy than will be found in the closing 
pages of this exciting tale, or a happier 
ending than that of Virginia’s love affair. 


In “After Harvest” * we have a story 
of English farm life in the Norfolk 
marsh lands, convincingly told by a 
writer evidently familiar with what he 
describes. Mrs. Thirtle is a hard-fisted 
woman who owns the largest farm in the 
parish, and wishes a wife for her son, a 
young man decidedly in need of a 
steadying influence. With this end in 
view, she invites Priscilla Postle, the 
niece of an old friend, to pay her a visit. 
Perhaps the scheme would have suc- 

*The Three of Clubs. By Valentine 
= Houghton Mifflin Company, Bos- 


* After Harvest. By Charles Fielding 
Marsh. D. Appleton & Co., New York. $2. 


ceeded had it not been for Reuben, an 
untutored shepherd with a passion for 
drawing and a taste for reading. We 
feel at the end that this tender of sheep 
is better fitted to mate with Priscilla 
than the weak and selfish John Thirtle. 

But, to my mind, the interest of the 
novel does not lie in the love affair, but 
in the descriptions of life- among the 
Norfolk broads and marshes and in the 
various local characters, all well drawn. 
The girl Meg and her idiotic brother, the 
parish clergyman, the ancient serving 
woman, Maria, and the two maiden la- 
dies at the Hall make the book distinctly 
readable to those who find entertainment 
in English farm life. 


The stage has long since been robbed 
of the illusion that made it so attractive 
in the eyes of the layman, but Mr. 
Oliver * has lifted the curtain that con- 
cealed one little corner of the footlight 
world, and presented to the public gaze 
the Community Playhouse, partly pro- 
fessional, partly amateur, of the sort that 
has sprung up in Greenwich Village in 
recent years. So far as I am aware, the 
avant scéne of such a place of entertain- 
ment has not yet been portrayed as con- 
vincingly and amusingly as he has done 
it in “Back Stage.” In fact, one is in- 
clined to suspect him of having himself 
taken part in some similar effort to raise 
our theater to a higher artistic level by 
means of one-act dramas, not exactly 
played, but rather let loose on the com- 
munity. 

As a story the novel is monotonous, 
and deals too much with the playwriting 
and love affairs of Peter Millard. A far 
more interesting and convincing charac- 
ter is the drunken actor, Birmingham, 
whom the author employs as a mouth- 
piece for the utterance of words of true 
wisdom and cynicism—in his case almost 
synonymous terms. 


Harmony and Melody Page are the 
daughters of a church organist in a 
Yorkshire coast town, and it is with their 
lives and love affairs that this novel’ 
deals. They have a rich neighbor, Se- 
bastian Argent, and when his artist 
cousin visits him both girls are strongly 
attracted, and Melody marries him after 
a brief courtship. While she is in Italy 
Harmony seeks to enlarge her outlook 
on life by removing to London and es- 
tablishing herself in a flat with a girl 
companion in the heart of what appears 
to be the Greenwich Village of the Brit- 


* Back Stage. By Roland Oliver. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. $2. 
5 All to Seek. By Diana Patrick. E. P. 
$2. 


Dutton & Co., New York. 
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c Not so simple as it looks 


Your telephone is made up of 201 
parts, every one of which had to be 
planned, produced and assembled 
with an unusual degree of accuracy. 

Such multiplicity of detail is un- 
avoidable in the work of manufac- 
turing telephones, cable, switchboards 
and other telephone apparatus. The 
number of separate parts entering 
into all these products is 110,000; the 
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number of separate parts in a certain 
well known automobile is 3000. 

To see that each of these many 
parts fits into its proper place calls 
for constant watchfulness and skill in 
the men and women whose life- 
work it is. This ability is just one 
of the things Western Electric has 
developed in fifty-five years of 
experience. 


tn Electric 


SINCE 1869 MAKERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
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If father did the washing 
just once! 


If every father did the family 
washing next Monday there 
would be an electric washing 
machine in every home be- 
fore next Saturday night. 


For fathers are used to figur- 


You will find this 
monogram of the 
General Electric 
Company on many 
devices that take the 
drudgery out of 
housework. Look at it 
closely and remember 
the letters G-E. They 
areasymbolof service 
—the initials of a 
friend. 


ing costs. They’d say: “The 
electricity for a week’s wash- 
ing costs less than a cake 
of soap. Human time and 
strength are too precious for 
work which a machine can 
do so cheaply and well.” 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 








| LIFE OF CALVIN COOLIDGE (THE). 








ish capital. This rash act brings us to 
the very best part of the story. 

It is the simple girl’s ambition to “be 
with people who have done things—who 
know about books, poetry, music,” and 
she has her wish when she finds herself 
in a circle of poseurs who live in studios 
or attics or ‘dens, eat snacks or bites in- 
stead of meals, and buzz or butt or barge 
into the flat when hungry. In the course 
of time the people who do things pall on 
the disillusioned girl, and she finds in a 
sensible marriage the happiness in which 


readers as well as publishers delight. A 
well-written novel, if overwritten in cer- 
tain chapters. 


The New Books 


ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 


ESSAYS BY PRESENT-DAY WRITERS. Edited 
by Raymond Woodbury Pence. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 


About forty essays by living writers of 
England and America. A cheerful book, 
and one good for vacation use, as you do 
not need to read more than twenty pages 
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at a time. As the type is not large and 
the spacing of the lines rather narrow, it 
would be better for the sake of your 
eyes to read one essay a day. 


LATIN GENIUS (THE). By Anatole France. 
Translated by Wilfrid S. Jackson. Dodd, 
Mead & Co., New York. 2.50. 


Another volume in the uniform edi- 
tion of English translations of Anatole 
France. This contains essays chiefly 
upon literary subjects: Scarron, Moliére, 
Racine, Sainte-Beuve, etc. 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY 


ADVANCED AMERICAN HISTORY. By S. E. 
Forman. The Century Company, New York. 


New and revised edition of a book 
first published in 1914. Covers the 
whole period from pre-Columbian dis- 
coveries to the inauguration of President 
Coolidge. 


CONTRAST (THE). By Hilaire Belloc. 
M. McBride & Co., New York. $2.50. 


Mr. Belloc contrasts England and 
America—wisely, as it can be done by 
a Frenchman by birth, an Englishman 
by adoption, and an observer and trav- 
eler in America. An important book, 
but not a pleasing one to those who re- 
sent America’s refusal to take part more 
directly in European affairs. 


UNITED STATES IN OUR OWN TIMES ‘aah, 
By Paul L. Haworth. Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York. 


Revised edition of a work first pub- 
lished in 1920. Readable history of the 
period 1865-1924. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Robert 


By Hor- 
ace Green. Duffield & Co., New York. $2.50. 


Lives of Presidential candidates, pub- 
lished in the year of a Presidential elec- 
tion, are regarded with suspicion, as 
campaign documents. Whatever the pur- 
pose of this book, it is not a typical 
campaign biography. The author is 
witty, critical, and not over-laudatory. 


SCIENCE 


DEPTHS OF THE UNIVERSE (THE). By George 
Ellery Hale. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 


York. $1.50. 

Three essays by the honorary director 
of the Mount Wilson Observatory. 
They have appeared in “Scribner’s 
Magazine,” and discuss the recent dis- 
coveries as to stellar distances, the size 
of the universe, the’ dark nebule, and 
the influence of sunspots. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FURNISHING THE LITTLE HOUSE. By Ethel 
Davis Seal. The Century Company, New 
York. $2. : 


A pleasing book of good advice and 
good taste, weil illustrated with half- 
tones. It either makes you fondly sigh 
for highboys and secretaries which never 
can be yours, or else it inspires you to 
get a small house and furnish it—oh, so 
simply—at a cost not exceeding twelve 
or fifteen thousand dollars. 
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Financial Department 








The Financial Department is prepared to furnish information regarding standard investment securities, but cannot 
undertake to advise the purchase of any specific security. 
resulting from expert investigation, and a nominal charge of one dollar per inquiry will be made for this special service. 
All letters of inquiry should be addressed to THE OUTLOOK FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


It will give to inquirers facts of record or information 











: Your Bank as Your Agent 


By WILLIAM LEAVITT STODDARD 


company which is less well known than it should be 

is that of personal financial agent. I do not refer to 
the work of banks as fiscal or paying agents for corporations 
under bond issues, or to the numerous business and commercial 
transactions in which a bank acts as the representative of a 
depositor or borrower. I refer more particularly to the service 
rendered to individuals who, for one reason or another, appoint 
a bank as their agent to care for their property, very much as 


()': of the functions of the modern bank and trust 


a trusted friend or employee would be so chosen during an 
illness or a prolonged absence from the country. 

The following simple illustration will explain this function 
clearly: 

An American citizen whose business keeps him in Europe 
nine months of the year had this problem to meet: he desired 
to have his securities safely kept, the income collected and 
deposited to his account; he wanted certainly monthly pay- 
ments made to persons located in the United States—some 














Fitting the Bond to the Investor 


FTER the safety of a bond is 
considered, other factors deter- 
mine how well it fits the indi- 
vidual needs of the investor. 
The yield, the maturity, the 
type of the bond, and its mar- 

ZA ’ ketability, should be properly 
related to the investor’s other bond holdings and 
to his circumstances. 





Investors’ Circumstances Vary 


Those who invest for income primarily are 
less interested in the marketability of their hold- 
ings. They want the highest yield obtainable from 
funds safely and permanently invested. Others 


may desire to invest funds temporarily —for a 
year, or two, or three. They naturally prefer bonds 
which are readily salable — short-term notes or 
long-term bonds having an active market. 


Still others, subject to high income taxes, may 
to advantage buy Government, Municipal, or 
Joint Stock Land Bank bonds, which are tax- 
exempt. The active earning power of the investor 
also makes a difference; the business or profes- 


sional man of substantial income can afford to 
take a broader viewpoint than the widow or 
some one entirely dependent upon investment 
income for support. 

Wide Diversity of Offerings 

Dealing with a large, originating bond house, 
underwriting many and diversified issues each 
year, enables the investor to make selections 
which exaétly suit his circumstances. 

Halsey, Stuart & Co. issues cover the impor- 
tant fields of conservative bond investment, and 
originate in widely separated localities. They in- 
clude mortgage bonds, notes, and debentures— 
short-term or long; Public Utility, Industrial, 
and Foreign Government bonds; tax-exempt 
United States Government, Municipal and Joint 
Stock Land Bank bonds—all measuring up to 
high grade investment standards. 

Whether a customer invests $500 or $50,000 
in Halsey, Stuart & Co. bonds, it is the policy 
of this house to give his investment problem 
careful study and to recommend bonds which 
fit his requirements. 


««Cnoosinc Your Investment House’’— This booklet clearly presents the faGtors of experience and equipment by which ycu 
raay judge the service resources of a bond house. It is well worth the little time required to read it. Ask for booklet VL S8. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK 
14 Wall St. 


MILWAUKEE 
425 East Water St. 


CHICAGO 
203 Svuth La Salle St. 


DETROIT 
601 Griswold St. 





' BOSTON 
82 Devonshire St. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
610 Secoud Ave., S, 


PHILADELPHIA 
100 South Broad St, 


ST. LOUIS 
319 North 4th St, 
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AN EXTRA MEASURE OF SERVICE 





POLICY is the body of principles which guide the condué& 
of the organization. 


Every business concern has a policy 


because even no policy is a policy. 


In this institution the policy is definite and pronounced. It 
calls always for constructive financial service to American 
business. In war or peace, in Storm or calm, there has been 
no departure from that policy. 


Five thousand customer banks and many thousand indi- 
vidual customers attest it. It is one of the striking com- 
ponents of the extra measure of service normal to these banks. 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


HICAGO 


RESOURCES MORE THAN 500 MILLIONS 





relatives, some insurance premiums; and 
he desired reliable information as to 
earnings, taxes, and advantageous rein- 
vestment possibilities. Accordingly, after 
conferring with an officer of the bank, 
the following letter of instructions was 
written: 

You are hereby constituted and ap- 
pointed my agent to act for me for the 
following purposes: 

1. To cut off and deposit to my ac- 
count coupons maturing on all bonds 
and notes owned by me and now in 
your custody. 

2. To deposit to my credit all divi- 
dend checks declared on stock owned 
by me, certificates of which are now 
in your custody. 

3. To sell such scrip as may accrue 
from my property, depositing the pro- 
ceeds to my account. 

4. To make such exchanges or other 
changes as you may deem desirable or 
necessary in case of changes in the par 
value of any stock or in the form of 
any stock certificates owned by me. 

5. To reinvest a part or the whole 
of the proceeds from any individual 
called bonds in other bonds of the 
same issue. 

6. To sell all rights accruing on 
stock standing in my name either at 
public or private sale. 

7. To execute and swear to any tax 
returns required by law to be made by me. 

8. To pay such bills rendered to me 
according to your discretion and in 


accordance with oral instructions 
which you have received. 

9. You are authorized to treat and 
consider the securities owned by me 
and now in your custody as collateral 
security either on any overdraft which 
I may make or for any credit or loan 
which I may request of you. 

10. This authority is subject to rev- 
ocation by me or to modification upon 
due and reasonable notice being given. 


Now note the advantages created by 
this simple letter. The owner can remain 
abroad, and still his affairs in this coun- 
try remain in competent, ever-watchful 
hands. He has relinquished no discretion 
of any importance—the property is his, 
subject to his orders, but the trouble and 
the worry of routine management are on 
the shoulders of a permanent institution 
equipped to handle details of administra- 
tion. Ina responsible, experienced bank 
as agent he finds both safety and con- 
venience. 

It is a well-known fact that many men 
die without leaving a will, so that the 
duty of acting as administrator or ad- 
ministratrix falls on a brother or widow, 
who may never have been confronted 
with the very practical problems involved 
in such a task. In the settlement of al- 
most any estate numerous transactions 
arise in connection with transferring se- 
curities, appraising stocks and bonds, 
making out inheritance tax returns, and 
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the like. It is often necessary for the 


administrator to supply certified copies of 


papers, not only to one State authority, 
but to several. Such requirements are 
frequently so complicated and call fur so 
wide a knowledge of both laws and prac- 
tice that only the expert can fulfill them 
without undue delay and expense. 

Here again the modern trust depart- 
ment offers a service as agent that is 
much more valuable than the fee cus- 
tomarily charged. Instead of an indi- 


vidual, an entire organization with count- 
less points of contact throughout the 


country is performing the tasks required 
under these circumstances. Those who 
have not had the experience do not, per- 
haps, realize the work required to carry 
through the sale, for the purpose of set- 
tling an estate, of even so small a prop- 
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/ABONDS 


How to accumulate 


‘27,000 in 15 years 
by investing safely at Ti 





by investing $1,000 a year at 72 for fifteen 

years, and reinvesting the interest the same 
way. You will have actually deposited only 
$15,000—(the remaining $12,158 is the result 
of 7% compound interest.) From the sum you 
have accumulated you will receive a yearly in- 
come of $1,901 for the rest of your life. 


Protected 


BLYON First Mortgage Real Estate 
Bonds 


You can invest in these 7% Adair Protected 
Bonds secure in the knowledge that the South’s 
Oldest Mortgage Investment House will protect 
your interest just as it has for thousands of other 
investors in Adair first mortgages for more than 
half a century without loss of a single dollar. 


Why be satisfied with a lower rate of interest 
when you can secure 73 with proven safety? 
Why delay the day when you will be financially 
independent, able to live as you please and en- 
joy the best things in life? Set your goal today; 
a definite sum of money within a specified time. 
Then mail the coupon for our booklet “How to 
Judge Southern Mortgage Bonds,” which will 
show you how to invest successfully at 7%. A 
circular describing a recent 7% issue will be en- 
closed. 


Out Monthly Investment Plan pays you 7: 
while you save. Full details upon request. 


Denominations: $1,000, $500, and $100 


Adair Realty & Trust Company 


The Souths Oldest Mortgage Investment House 
Healey Bldg. Atlanta, Ga. 


Ye can build up a fortune of $27,158.00 









os 
. 


Adair Reality & Trust Co. 
Dept. Y¥-6, Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Gentlemen: 

Kindly send me your booklet, “How to 
Judge Southern Mortgage Bonds,” together 
with descriptive circular of a recent 7% first 
mortgage bond issue. 


Name “y 





Address 
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erty as $25,000 in miscellaneous stocks 
and bonds. All this, and much more, is 
taken over by the bank. Necessary 
formal papers are prepared by clerks 
familiar with their intricacies; legal prac- 
tice and custom are followed as a matter 
of routine; the entire mass of detail, 
more onerous to-day than ever before, is 
“hired out” into professional hands. 

The difference between a bank as 
agent and as trustee is sometimes very 
slight. A trustee holds legal title to the 
property of the trust estate, and is en- 
dowed with most of the powers of owner- 
ship, limited, of course, by the terms of 
the indenture. An agent acts for a prin- 
cipal, in whom ownership vests. But the 
principal can give as much or as little 
authority to his agent as he desires, and 
if he supplies the agent with power of 
attorney to sell securities and reinvest 
according to his discretion the actual 
difference between agent and trustee is 
more theoretical and legal than real. 

Whether or not the agent has discre- 
tion to change investments without spe- 
cific orders from the customer, it is prac- 
tically always within the agent’s function 
to analyze the customer’s investments 
and suggest changes with a view to in- 
creasing income and stabilizing and di- 
versifying principal. In this respect the 
up-to-date bank can be of literally in- 
valuable service because of its intimate 
knowledge of investments and invest- 
ment markets and because, further, of its 
employment of trained analysts. 

Such information as news of increases, 
reductions, and the passing of dividends, 
the privilege of converting bonds into 
stock, the right to subscribe to new issues 
of bonds and stock, the “calling” of 
bonds, the appointment of receivers or of 
protective and reorganization committees, 
and details of reorganization plans are 
almost automatically available to the 
bank, whereas very few individuals have 
the facilities for getting such information 
without undue delay, inconvenience, and, 
perhaps, cost. 

To recapitulate and complete the list 
of services coming under the head of 
bank as agent: 

The bank, through its trust depart- 
ment— 

1. Accepts the custody of securities 
under a letter of instructions. 

2. Collects and remits proceeds of 
coupons and dividends and holds for in- 
vestment the principal of matured or 
called bonds. 

3. Prepares Federal income-tax owner- 
ship certificates when required by law. 

4. Prepares and files .income-tax re- 
turns. . 

5. Invests and reinvests on order of 
client, or otherwise. 


(Continued on page 582) 
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Can you advise others 


on Sound Investments? 


VERYONE is envious of the man who can 

talk clearly, confidently and convincingly on 
investment subjects. He inspires confidence. His 
friends seek his advice and respect his judgment. 
His leadership is accepted. 


Successful men study and absorb and apply the prin- 
ciples of finance and economics. Big business is built on 
these things. 


Do you impress the gatherings in your home, at the 
office, in the club, at luncheon, with your knowledge of 
financial matters? 


Thousands of men and women throughout the country 
have gained their first practical knowledge of investment 
matters by reading our free booklets, ‘‘How to Build an 
Independent Income” and ‘‘Half a Century of Invest- 
ment Safety in the Nation’s Capital.” 


Send for these booklets today and read them carefully. 
They not only will tell you how to invest safely and 
profitably in the Nation’s Capital, but they will enable 
you to give sound advice to others. 


Investments in Safeguarded First Mortgage Bonds, 
secured by improved, income-producing property in 
Washington, D. C., will yield 64% and 7%. You will 
have the satisfaction, too, of knowing your money is 
safely invested. Bonds may be purchased outright in 
$100, $500 or $1,000 denominations, or under our 
Investment Savings Plan. 





No Loss to Any Investor in 51 Years 


(The F.H.SMITH COMPANY 
Founided 1873 
SMITH BUILDING WASHINGTON, D. C. 











Name 








Mail the Coupon NOW 


THE F. H. SMITH COMPANY, 
Smith Building, Washington, D. C. 
Please send me your two booklets, absolutely without cost or obligation. 


Address. 
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BINOCULARS 


FRENCH AND GERMAN 





8 POWER 
$19.50 Postpaid 
Case and Carrying Straps Included 
|Finest Military Prismatic Binoculars. ‘ 


All new or practically new. Many of these 
binoculars were received di‘ect from the ALLIED 
REPARATIONS COMMISSION. All are guar- 
an perfect. Glasses of this type usually sell 
at $40.00 to $50.00 


These glasses are of the wide angle type by 
and night lenses with ee adjustment. All 
are prismatic with achromatic objective lenses. 
Manufactured by makers of the world's finest 
binoculars. 

Glasses will be shipped promptly on receipt of 
check or money order covering purchase price un- 
der positive guarantee of full cash refund on any 
glasses returned. 

Order your military binoculars today 


HENDERSON BROTHERS 
IMPORTERS 


91-95 Federal Street, 


Ready Reference 
Investment sl 


IR the convenience of 
investors we have pre- 
pared a new, simplified pocket 
investment-record book— 
specially designed to facilitate 
the keeping of upttothe-min- 
ute data regarding your per- 
sonal investments. 


We shall be glad to send you 
a copy, without obligation,on 
request for Ready Reference 
Investment Record DR-259. 


H. M. Byllesby and Co, 


IMCORPORATE 

208 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 
NEW YORK BOSTON 
111 Broadway 14 State St. 


Boston, Mass. 


















































TO SCHOOL PROPRIETORS 


THE OUTLOOK each week goes into 100,000 
substantial, refined homes. It is carefully 
read by parents who desire the best possible 
school facilities for their children, and who 
possess the means to send them to the best private 
schools. Your advertisement in The Outlook 


will reach a selected and interested audience. 


THE SPECIAL SCHOOL RATE IS 85 CENTS A LINE 
Write us for further information 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
NYelatele) Mlal(e)alitelaleapaniee 





Catalogs of all Girls’ or Boys’ boarding schools (and camps) 
in U.S. Expert advice free. Relative standing. No fees 
(Also catalogs of All Nurses’ Training Schools) 

Write American Schools’ Assoc., 1100 Times Bldg., 
New York, or 1204-O Stevens Bidg., Chicago 











6. Renders periodical statements of 
securities and income. 

7. Analyzes investments with recom- 
mendations. 

8. Pays subscriptions to new issues of 
stocks and bonds. 

9. Handles transfer of stocks and 
bonds. 

10. Pays taxes on real estate, interest 
on loans, insurance premiums, and such 
bills as are desired. Collects rents and 
makes repairs. 

11. Pays allowances to children, rela- 
tives, and dependents. 

In other words, the bank of to-day 
specializes in being your “man of busi- 
ness,” and does it, moreover, with an 
efficiency, a reliability, and a resourceful- 
ness which it would be difficult indeed to 
duplicate in an individual. In fact, the 
bank as agent is really a group of well- 
trained, effectively co-ordinated indi- 
viduals at your service. 

What does this service cost? It is 
impossible to give more than a general 
answer to this question, because, in the 
first place, the range of fee varies from 
city to city and to a certain extent from 
bank to bank; and, in the second place, 
because the fee must necessarily depend 
on the amount of detail involved, whether 
the agency calls for the performance of 
all the duties cited above or only a part 
of them—the volume, in short, of the 
responsibility assumed. The cost is 
usually reckoned on the basis of a per- 
centage of the income, and would nor- 
mally vary from 2 to 3 per cent for the 
simpler appointments to a top figure of 
5 or 6 per cent for the more compli- 
cated. Here, however, as in many other 
situations, the cost in dollars is fre- 
quently more than saved in dollars—for 
example, as the result of a careful re- 
ordering of investments. Or, if it is not 
saved in actual money value, the con- 
venience and safety of having a responsi- 
ble agent will more than outweigh the 
annual charge. 





TEACHERS' AGENCIES 
The Pratt Teachers Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to — en and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. m. O. Pratt, Mgr. 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Institutional Management 


One Year Intensive Course 
PRATT INSTITUTE (Box B), Brooklyn, N. Y. 


’ Homemaking Courses 


THREE MONTHS RESIDENT COURSE 
ONE YEAR DAY COURSE 
PRATT INSTITUTE (Box B), Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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for 


PALESTINE — EGYPT 





A pleasure cruise exceeding 
every expectation— 
Luxurious com fort, perfect 
service, enjoyable enter- 
fainment, on board t 
“* Rotterdam.” 

Scenic splendor, strange 
and thrilling sights in inter- 
esting Old World lands. 


Leaving New York 
February 4th, 1925 
By the famous “ ROTTERDAM” 


(Fourth Cruise) Under the HoLnanp-A MERICA 
Line’s Own management 


The ROTTERDAM 


24,170 tons register, 37,190 
tons displacement. 

Has a world-wide reputa- 
tion for the magnificence 
and comfort of her appoint- 
ments, the surpassing excel- 
lence of her cuisine and the 
high standards of service 
and management on board. 


66 Days of Delightful Diversion 


Itinerary includes Madeira, Lisbon, Cadiz, Seville’ 
Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, Athens, Constantinople’ 
the Holy Land and Egypt, Italy and the Riviera. 


Carefully planned Shore Excursions. 
jtopover in Europe. 


Cruise limited to 550 guests. 


American Express Company agents in charge of 
Shore Excursions. 


Illustrated Folder “ J” on request. 


For choice selection of accommodations 
make reservations NOW 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


21°24 State Street, New York 





Boston Rie yo Pittsburgh Chicago 
Minneapolis St.Louis Detroit Atlanta,Ga. 
Seattle NewOrleans SanFrancisco Montreal 


Mexico City 
Or any authorized Steamship Agent 





























SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | 


DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


58th Year. Young men and young women find here a 
t lik t phere, thorough and efficient training in 
every department of a broad culture, loyal and helpful 
schoolspirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, $425 
to $550 per year. Special course in domestic science. For 
catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Headmaster 











PRocTOR ACADEMY 


4 Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 


An Old School with New Ideas 
Completely equipped, beautifully situated 
Liberal policy under Unitarian auspices 
Separate dormitory and campus for boys and girls 
The traditional R’s of Education and 
Also the three H’s—the Hand, the Head, and the Heart 


For particulars or catalog address 
STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster, ANDOVER,N.H. 


bE A NURSE 


FREE TUITION, including even board and room, to young 
women, ages 18 to 35, learning in city institutions this dig- 
nified profession, paying $200 a month on graduation and 
which is of real service to the world. Good times while 
learning. Athletics. Free catalogs and advice on ALL 
Nurses ——_ in U.S. 





101-0 Times tig New York 
s Bldg. 


or 1204-O Steven » Chicago 
BOARDING AND DAY 


RUTH HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


All grades, through high school and college aratory 
Accredited school in State of New Jersey. Personal interes! 
Number limited. Terms $450. Address M iss EmiLy SPOoNE! 
Principal, 508 First Ave., Asbury Park, N. J. 











—whose 
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Near New York. 


ES in two years instead of four. 
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uates were chosen by Ex-Pres. Wilson, Pershing, Vanderlip, etc. 
i Shorter courses; and Co-ed. 
Insure Success — Secure CATALOG of Vice-Pres. RIDER COLLEGE, Trenton, N. J. 


State authorized college 
retarial Accounting, etc. 


American Schools Assoc., - 
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Tours and Travel 


Hotels and Resorts 
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Registrations are now being 
received for : 


TOURS to EGYPT 


Palestine, Greece and Italy 
with 
Dr. Powers & Dr. ALLEN 
Sailing Jan. 5, 17 and Feb. 25, 
1925 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


15 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 








DREAM OF TRAVEL 


Arrange now for a midsummer 
or late summer trip to Europe 
with one of our small, individu- 
ally conducted groups. Eng- 
land, France, Switzerland, 
Belgium, and Italy comfort- 
ably, economieally and - intel- 
ligently visited. 
Temple Tours are unique in travel. 
Write at once for ‘‘ Summer Jour- 
_neys to Europe in 1924.” 


TEMPLE TOURS 
; Make Travel Mean More 
441-A Park Square Building, Boston 








HE beauty, fascination, and mys- 
— of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning “ Outlook” to 
JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care ‘I'raftic Dept. 
IMPERIAL ae sad RAILWAYS 


for full information 
Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 


New York City 











HOTEL CHELSEA 


23d Street at Seventh Avenue 
New York City 


12-Story Fireproof Building 


Easily accessible to all Railroad 
Stations and Steamship Piers. 


COMFORTABLE 
HOMELIKE 
REASONABLE RATES 


Monthly or Yearly Quotations for 
permanent guests. 
Interesting map O. L. of New York 
City sent free upon request. 


Knott Hotel Chain 
A. R. WALTY, Mer. 


Hotel Hargrave 


106-112 West Ji2«d St., 

running through to 

Gist St., New York 
300 rooms, yy with bath. Absolutely 
fireproof. One block to 72d St. en- 
trance of Central Park. Comfort and 
refinement combined with ——_ 
rates. Single room. per day, 
Double rooms, $3.50 to $1 Me Suite, 
$5 to $7. Parlor, two double bedrooms. 
bath, oS’ bag $10: Send for illustrated 
book! J. E. GRAPE, Prop. 


Hotel Judson 53 yeaep ington. aaa 


Residential hotel of hig Mm Za yh 

the facilities of hotel life with the comforts of 

an ideal home. American plan $4 per day and 

up. Haropesn plan $1.50 per day and up. 
UEL NAY ‘LOR. Manager. 




















COLLVER-INTERNATIONAL 


Round the World 


Tours of 4}3¢ to 9 months 
Small Parties, Exceptional Routes, Per- 
fect Environment 


Illustrated Itinerary Booklet on request. 
505 Fifth Ave., New York 


WORTHWHILE TOURS 


Fifteenth ar 925 
(A) EUROPE via the MEDITERRANEAN, $919.00 
(B) TOUR ¢ the WORLD, 174 da s, $3, see to $3,450 
Outside rooms with 
Number limited hd ot the s nl taken. 


é NOW to 
WORTHWHILE TOURS, Boston 30, Mass. 














. Six Months in Europe Sm! Private 
experienced chaperon-guides. France, Italy, 
ypt, and London. Sailing 


Bicily, Greece. 
in October. References required. Apply 
now to Miss GiuMaN, 96 Chestuut St., Boston. 











Boarders Wanted 
Thereis a vacancy for a paying guest 


at my new residence, where one may 
have careful supervision and medical atten- 
tion together with the comforts of a private 
home nicely located in the beautiful town of 
Milford, Conn. For further information write 


Clinton J. Hyde, M.D., 63 Gulf St., Milford, Conn. 


Board Wanted 


2 Connecting Rooms, one double, 
near bath, board,.in small private family, 
by elderly woman and daughter in profes- 
sional work. Convenient Lackawanna or 
trolley East Loy F Montclair preferred, 
Reasonable rates ferences. 2,599, Outlook. 

Pleasant home for 


In September P@ lady, fal care, 
query attention. In or nearW. Y . Mra 
OSBORN, 48 Benedict Ave., Te ny | S, 























Canada 
CANADA’S WILDS — NORTHERN ONTARIO 


Wabi-Kon Camp 

TIMAGAMI dk finan 

Ontario, Canada 

A real North Woods Bungalow Camp in 

the heart of four million acres virgin = 
est—1502 lakes. Wonderful fishin 
Guides, Boats, Canoes and Launches. th- 

Tramping. One night from Toronto. 

Exéeilent table. Write for booklets. 

Address Miss B. ORR, Wabi-Kon Camp, Timagami, Ont. 





New York 


The PAKATAKAN 
Country Club 








wet AWARE. ca 


‘NEW YORK 
HE former. PAKATAKAN INN 
now operated as the PAKATAKAN 


COUNTRY CLUB. ., Under same owner- 
fee ee over 20 years. New 9- 
hole golf-course. Ideal motoring country, 
horse’ ‘baci riding, tennis, trout stream 
on Club’s 150-acre grounds. Nominal 
dues. Homelike, congenial membership. 

Glorious country, 1,400 ft. elevation. Book- 

let on request. yuest cards to prospective 
members. Season May 15 to November 15. 
Furnished Cottages to rent by month or 

season. Club service. 


Margaret Newton—Edmund Newton 
ARKVILLE, Deemase County, 7 voRk 





THE HOME-LIKE COUNTRY CLUD OF 
SINE BEAUTIFUL WESTERN CATSKILLS 








Inthe Adirondack Mountains 
on Upper Saranac Lake 
THE 


WAWBEEK CLUB & COTTAGES 
For booklet and information address 
MISS N. M. FELTON | 

Wawbeek Club, Upper Saranac, N. Y. 


LAKE MAHOPAC, N. Y. 


DEAN HOUSE (and Cottages) 
eo hehe i situated on lake shore. Hotel 
f links. Horseback riding and all summer 
So 52 miles from New York City. 


COLONIAL and COTTAGES 


Kitchawan on Croton Lake, N. Y.. 65 mins. 
commuting from Mt. Kisco. Private golfl 
links, tennis: High elevation, large porches 
overlooking Lakes. Booklet on request. 























- Interbrook Lodge and 
Adirondacks cottages, Keene alley, 
N. Y. ‘ Best moderate-price hotel in mts.’ 
Located in spruces and pines. 1,500 ft. eleva- 
tion. 400-acre farm in connection. State certi- 
fied Jersey herd. ~~ $18 to $20 oh sam. 
Illustrated booklet. M. E. LUCK, 





Keene Valley Inn, Keene Valley, N. Y. 
Adirondack Mts. Rates $18 to $30 per 
week. 75 rooms. Fresh vegetables, own gar- 
den. Tennis, dancing, golf course two miles. 
Special rates for Sept. W. W. BLOCK, Prop. 





Maine 








New Hampshire 


BEMIS CAMPS 


OVERLOOKING KIMBALL LAKE 
Near the White Mountains. The place 
you’ve always wanted to know about, where 
be could rest and enjoy yourself. Boating, 

thing, fishing. tennis, horseback riding, 
mountain climbing. Nights around the camp- 
fire. Private cabins. Reduced rates for Septem- 
ber.Address H.C. Bemis,South Chatham,N.H. 


Massachusetts 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
The Leslie 


A quiet, cosy little house by the sea. Now 
open. Private baths. Descriptive booklet. 
20th season. 


Jock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, 
& Mass. Fine location. Running water in 
bedrooms. Pleasant forest walks and country 
drives. Our tablea specialty. $15-$25 a week. 


Connecticut 


The Wayside Inn 


NEW MILFORD, Vechfiela Co. Conn, 
In the foothills of the Berkshires. Open al all 

the year. An ideal place for your summer’s 
rest. 2 hours from New York. Write for book- 
let. Mrs. J. E. Castle, Proprietor. 


Vermont 


reen Mt. House, North Pownal, Vt. 
Pleasant mountain farm home. Go ol, 
gue. fine view; bathing near; bountiful table. 


























week, Booklet. Mra. D. C. GARDNER. 





Newagen Inn 


and Cottages 


On the Maine Coast 
VACATION’S GEM 


Beautiful Newagen at outer tip 
of Island, Extending Five Miles 
Straight out in Ocean, Where Sea, 
Cliffs and Spruce Forests Meet. 


HOT AND COLD SEA WATER BATHS 
(Only ones on New England Coast) 


Boating, Deep Sea Fishing, Golf and 
Tennis. Motoring, large garage. An ideal 
anchorage for boats and yachts in a cozy 
well-protected Harbor. Air cool and 
bracing. No hay fever. ‘Bridge and State 
roads connect with Mainland. Modern 
Hotel, Annex and Cottages. The Inn 
Cuisine is excellent both as to quality 
and service. Matchless beauty spots 
abound along the mile and a half 3 rocky 
cove-studded shore, which isa part of the 
hotel’s 100-acre estate. Private athletic 
field. Excellent golf course with club- 
house near. Ideal —pd baht, ly to 
spend the summer. rite 
for illustrated booklet ¢ siving ta ull details. 


JOSHUA L. BROOKS 
NEWAGEN INN and COTTAGES : Newagen, Maine 











Ogunquit, , Me.—Board in Country 
near rocks and surf. Very quiet. . Home. 
cooking. Mrs. DANIEL W. PERKIN 





New Jersey 
IDYLEASE INN’ 


Newfoundland New Jersey 
; Among the hills of Northern New Jersey. 
‘One thousand feet elevation. Bracing, dust- 
less air. For the pare sically fatigued and 
cqnvalescent patient evoid of institutional 
atmosphere and with the comfort and delight- 
ful informality ofa larg e country home. ‘'wo 
resident physicians. Gnisine abundant and 
unexcelled. Southern chefs. No tuberculous 
or objectionable cases. Booklet on application. 


——— 


“BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN 


cANKEING “ A House of Hospitality” 
Where a restful old-time environment is com- 
bined with home-like charm. Enjoy Sent. here—the 
month delightful at the seashore. One block from the ocean. 
Carrie E. Stroud, Owner-Mgr., North Asbury Park, N. J. 
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Country Board 
Wanted—Subnormal Child 


Refined New England gentlewoman, Prot- 
estant, with 20 years’ experience as kinder 
gartuer, loving children, would take into her 
pretty home in California a subnormal child 
of ‘Protestant par entage between the ages of 4 
and 10. Child will be given unremitted atten- 
tion, bringing it to full mentality through her 
understanding of what is necessary for phys: 
cal, mental, and spiritual development. yee 
cess has attended previous cases. Salary $150 
to $200 per month. Normal child less. Refer- 
ences. Mrs. R. P. DICKSON, Porterville, Cal. 


Live: Stock 


The World’s Largest 
Dog Kennels 


offer for sale Uorang Airdale watch dogs, 
automobile dogs, children’s companions, farm 
dogs, stock drivers, hunters and retrievers. 
Also Big Game Hounds, Coonhounds, Fox- 
hounds, Rabbit Hounds, and thoroughbred 
Hound and Airedale puppies. Satis’ action 
and safe Le peed guaranteed to any point in 
the United Sta‘ Large illustrated descrip- 
tive catalog mie free. 

OORANG KENNELS, Box 146, LA RUE, OHIO 


FOR SALE PFiting horse, 


three gaited, 
sound, six years, suitable for lady. A. H. 
Graham, Edgewood Stock Farm,Carthage, i: 





























Health Resorts 
“INTERPINES” 


Beautiful, quiet, restful and homelike. Over 
26 years of successful work. Thorough, re- 
liable, dependable and ethical. Every com- 
fort and convenience, Accommodations of 
superior quality. Preorder of the nervous sys- 
tom maspeciaky.F red. W. Seward, Sr., M. 
Seward, Jr., M.D., Goshen, N. Y. 


yt BeeEcues, Paris Hint, ME.: Health resort 
for delicate, convalescent, or elderly ladies 
seeking rest and quiet recreation in the in- 
vigorating climate of Maine. Bouatiful table, 
large, comfortable rooms, moderate rates. 
po nL inquiries P. O. Box 252, Norway, Me. 


NS RL RRR ee 
Real Estate 
Massachusetts 


ROCKPORT, MASS. 


GOLF BATHING FISHING 


Ocean front cottage lot containing 17,559 

$9. ft. at 10c. each for sale. Grand wiew of 

z am” Island. Other lots at 4c to 25c. sq. 
HELEN THUIE ne 2 Agent 

Ha Pleasant St. 1. 80 Rockport 


New Jersey 
CENTRAL JERSEY fori Giese a cra 


Midway between N. Y. and Philadelphia, near 
Hightstown and Cranbury convenient to 
FS perce and shore, about mile from Pa. R. R. 
ae in high state of cultivation for pota- 
ny 1 ay: grain, etc., balance desirable wood- 
land. Plenty best water. 2-acre ai ple orchard, 
full bearing. Attractive 12-room dwelling, spa- 
ciousverandas,all modern improvements, com- 
modious outbuildings, garage, in good repair. 
Pictures to interested party. 2,567, Outlook. 


FURNISHED RENTAL pect fa, 


clair; very convenient location. xcellent 
stucco house, Cone md — Y= — 
ree — 





























floor ; ag eepine-porch and bath on 
it, floor ~~ s and bath above. 
arden, fruit, flowe ATAZE, 

r month. JOHN YOUNG. Realtor, 


62434 Sty Va lley Road, Upper Montclair, N 





Real Estate 





New York 


For Sale, Unfurnished, or 
For Rent, Furnished 


“THE KNOLL” 


the home of the late 
Dr. Lyman Abbott at 


CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


The house contains twelve rooms, 
three baths, lavatory, electric lights, 
and steam heat. There are on the 
property also a cottage, with bath and 
electricity, and a garage and cow barn. 
About two and a half acres of land 
afford ample room for garden. Many 
shade and fruit trees. Views of moun- 
tains and river. Address 


J. N. ENGBERS 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Hudson River Estate 


Fine location for school or colony. To any 
one wanting a most desirable property this 
estate offers a unique opportunity, being lo- 
cated on the East bank of the Hudson River, 
one mile river frontage, the locality being 
picturesque, near the artist Church estate. 
The excellent quality of the soil, being all 
arable, its acquisition should prove a highly 
lucrative investment. 283 acres, two large 
modern residences. The present owner has 
spent a great amount making the main resi- 
dence all that could be desired by the most 
fastidious. Also four cottages, store and 
post office on the estate, large modern poul- 
try plant, massive barns, about 6,000 fruit 
trees. The location must be seen to be ap- 
preciated. 

LLOYD M. HALLENBECK 
Greendale-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 


srokers Protected 
Vermont 


SUMMER HOME—Southern Vermont 


at your own price. May be used entire year. 
Maine Lakes & Coast Co., Portland, Maine 


Virginia 

















Bie Ridge Mountains, Virginia, For rent, 
farm, orchard, shooting. Colonial mansion, 
furnished; furnace, gas, freestone water. 
316 Ninth Ave., Southwest, Roanoke, Virginia. 


A Mart of the Unusual 


M uslin Tapestry Rugs to match 
a your chintzes. Bags, runners. De- 
signed and hand woven by THe DAVENPORTS, 
New Hope, Pa. Visit our looms or write. 














‘N weet Cider. Pasteurized, quart glass 
h containers, direct from farm. Sealed 
sweet, keeps sweet. Circulars ani prices on 
request. Lee o’ the Mountain, Wilton, N. Y. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


WANTED—To bay good will, equipment 
boys’ camp. Probable capacity 40. ‘To oper- 
ate 1925. Address 5,227, Outlook. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


CO-OPERATIVE PLACEMENT SER- 
ViCE—Social workers, secretaries, superin- 
tendents, matrons, housekeepers, dietitians, 
cafeteria managers, companions, governesses, 
mothers’ helpers. The Richards Bureau, 68 
barnes St., Providence. 


_HELP WANTED _ 


Business Situations 


HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nation-wide demand for high- 
salaried men and women. Past experience 
unnecessary. We train you by mail and put 
you in touch with big opportunities. Big pay, 
line living, interesting work, quick advance. 
ment, permanent. Write for free book, 
“YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY.” Lewis 
Hotel Training Schools, Suite E 5842, Wash 
ington, D.C. 

WANTED, for secretarial and office work, 
including stenography, a young man of edu- 
cation and refinement and adapted to life ina 
boys’ camp school. Write, givivg particulars, 
to 5,258, Outlook. 

UNUSUAL opportunity for educated wo- 
men for whole or part time work taking sub- 
scriptions for Current Opinion, the fastest 
growing quality magazine in America. Leads 
turnished, splendid earning possibilities, with 
liberal comuissions. Lm positions 
open for those qualified and free to travel. 
Previous selling experience unnecessary. 
W rite, stating age and qualifications, to Sales 
Manager, Current Opinion, 50 West 47th St., 
New York. 











WANTED — An experienced and trained 
librarian for small library in residence town 
of four thousand people. Salary fifteen hun- 
dred dollars. Mrs. G. L. Boardman, Secre- 
tary. 5,277, Outlook. 
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HELP WANTED 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


COMPETENT Protestant nurse, between 
25 and 40, for = sixteen months, and to as- 
sist with boy five years and girl seven years. 
Address permanent Adirondack home, Box 
201, Lake Placid Club, N. Y., giving training, 
experience, references. 

WANTED—Young woman as working com- 

nion_ in Providence, R.1., for an elder! 
—~ - Must be willing to assist in housewor 
and understand plain sewing. Answer Box 
346, Port Jeiferson Station, Long Island. 

WANTED—Refined Protestant mother’s 
helper and companion for two little girls six 
and nine years ; go to school. Must be refined, 
gentle, and kind, fond of children, not over 
thirty-five, speaking French and musical. 
Go health. Best references. Penllyn, 
Morristown, N. J. 

LADY —Cook-housekeeper, for group of 
college women working farm. 5,284, Outlook. 
Teachers and Governesses 
TEACHER - governess for girl and boy. 

Mrs, F. B. Riggs, Lakeville, Conn. 

GOVERNESS — Protestant, English or 
American, for boy nine, girl seven. Well 
educated, experienced, active young woman 
desired. Winter home Detroit. 5,283, Outlook. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 


Professional Situations 


EXPERIENCED organist, highly recom- 
mended, at liberty early fall, desires position. 
Willing to train volunteer choir. 5,245, 
Outlook. 

Business Situations 


YOUNG woman, American, Protestant, 
single, age twenty-eight, of excellent health, 
college graduate, with business and teaching 
experience, willing to travel. cultured, tact- 
ful, and trustworthy. First-class references. 
5,272, Outlook. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


WANTED — Position as housekeeper by 
dependable woman with private school and 
tea-house experience. Would —a position 
with elderly people or in home of widower. 
Willing to assist with work or assume hostess 
duties. Keferences exchanged. 5,248, Outlook. 


PRIVATE secretary or companion. South- 
erner, middle-aged, refined, legal training. 
news informed, experienced travel, would 
become resident or travel secretary. W.T. 
Davis, Union Trust Building, Petersburg, Va. 


CLERGYMAN’S daughter desires position 
as companion to elderly lady. Reference, Rt. 
Rev. A. C. A. Hall, Burlington, Vt. Address 
N. M., Box 14, Short Hills, N. J. 


WOMAN of refinement and education as 
companion, chaperon, or hostess in a school. 
Address 5,282, Outlook. 

REFINED young woman desires position 
as companion or taking care of children. 
5,281, Outlook. 

YOUNG woman, university student, with 
some teaching experience, wishes position as 
companion, governess, public or private 
school teacher, at once. Will travel any- 
where. References. Write 5,278, Outlook. 


MATURE, educated woman from Massa- 
chusetts living fin California desires position 
as companion to semi-invalid woman who 
spends winters in California. Most desirable 
all-year climate near San José. Further in- 
tormation address Mrs. Frances Armstrong, 
610 South Second St., San José, California. 


COLLEGE graduate desires position this 
fall as companion (would a or as hostess 


in giris’ school. 5,268, Outlook. 





Teachers and Governesses 


ORDAINED minister, lover of children, 
desires position as worker with children, 
preferably boys, along spiritual and moral 
lines. Work acceptable in orphanage or home 
for incorrigibles. 5,239, Outlook. 

TUTOR wishes position for September. 
5,220, Outlook. 

EVENING high school teacher of English, 
gentleman over thirty, desires position dur- 
ing day or part of day. Available in Septem- 
ber. 5,266, Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED teacher, with wmental 
hygiene training, desires private case. Ref- 
erences. 5,279, Outlook. 


STATIONERY _ 


WRITE for free samples of embossed at $2 
or printed stationery at $1.50 per box. Thou- 
sands of Outlook customers. Lewis, stationer, 
Troy, N.Y. 

PERSONAL STATION ERY—200 single or 
100 double sheets, 100 envelopes, printed in 
dark blue on good bond paper, $1. Frank 
B. Hicks, Macedon Center, N. Y. 








_ MISCELLANEOUS 


TO young women desiring training in the 
care of obstetrical patients a six months’ 
nurses’ aid course is offered by the Lying-In 
Hospital, 307 Second Ave.. New York. Aids 
are provided with maintenance and given a 
monthly allowance of $10. For further par- 
ticulars address Directress of Nurses. 


M. W. Wightman & Co. Shopping Agency, 
established 1895. No charge; prompt delivery. 
25 West 24th St., New York. 


ONE dollar pays for seven chatty letters 
shows multiplication tables. Good drill. 5,276, 
utlook. 














Contributors’ Gallery 


HARLES MorEAU HARGER, a veteran 
observer, editor of the Abilene, 
Kansas, “Daily Reflector” since 1888, a 
frequent contributor to The Outlook and 
other periodicals, writes from a full 
knowledge of present conditions, long 
experience, and sound judgment. 


|S eos E. SCARBOROUGH is the Eu- 
ropean representative of the New 
York “Herald-Tribune.” 


(" S. Brooks lives in Rochester. 
He is a member of the staff of the 
Rochester “Herald,” and is an enthusi- 
astic follower of the work done by the 
city police departments. 


| Daur Jessup is one of the best known 

of writers on sports and outdoor 
life. His name is familiar to Outlook 
readers. 


HomAs F, LEE has had a long ex- 

perience in Latin America, and has 
been active in various banking, transpor- 
tation, and hydro-power projects. 


ees Frost has been for some 
time regularly contributing political 
correspondence to The Outlook. 





By the Way 

HE origin of the name of the now es- 

tablished Irish Free State is told by 
Mr. C. K. Shorter in one of his readable 
and chatty articles in the London 
“Sphere.” He says that Michael Collins 
just after the “London Treaty,” which 
made the new Dominion possible, said 
to him that the Prime Minister had 
asked him, “What is Irish for Republic?” 
“I cannot think of anything nearer,” 
said Michael Collins to Mr. Lloyd 
George, “than two words meaning ‘Free 
State.’” “Then let us have the Irish 
Free State,” was the Prime Minister’s 


prompt reply. 

The rapidly increasing number of 
hikers, campers, and long-distance auto- 
mobile tourists throughout the country 
has brought a sharply mounting hazard 
of danger from venomous snakes, ac- 
cording to the annual Report of the New 
York Zodlogical Society. Deaths from 
snake-bite were formerly almost negligi- 
ble, but the average annual mortality is 
now, the Report says, about one hundred 
and fifty. The Brazilian serum for 
snake-bite is greatly in demand but is 
hard to get, as Brazil itself needs all it 
produces. The serums must therefore be 
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‘made here if we are to meet the increas- 
ing need for them. 





An example of unfortunate punctua- 
tion from an English church journal: 
The accompaniments by Mr. —— 
on the organ were, singularly, effective 
and pleasing. 





An ingenious person is Mr. Kelly, of 
the old clothes room of the Seamen’s 
Church Institute of New York City. 
When rubber boots were badly needed, a 
short time ago, by stranded seamen look- 
ing for temporary land jobs, he had 
eighteen pairs in his lockers. If he had 
given these away to the first eighteen 
men who applied for them, his business 
in rubber boots would soon have been 
closed. Instead, he loaned them, and 
took the sailors’ street boots in exchange, 
as an inducement for them to come back. 
As a result of this policy, says the “Look- 
out,” he was able to lend his rubber 
boots 104 times during the slack season. 
When shipwrecked crews come to port, 
however, without a rag of clothes, the 
“old clothes man’s” heart is touched and 
his treasures go out with such generosity 
that the room soon needs replenishing. 
N. B. to replenishers: Mr. Kelly’s ad- 
dress is 25 South Street, New York City. 


Izaak Walton’s cottage, which he gave 
to the town of Stafford for charitable 
purposes, has recently been restored to 
its original condition with the object of 
using it as a home for relics of the great 
angler. At the opening ceremonies Lord 
Stafford expressed doubts as to whether 
Izaak was a keen fisherman, his interest 
in angling being, according to the 
speaker, its value as a recreation and a 
means of escaping the labor and turmoil 
of his days and bringing him into inti- 
mate communion with nature. Little is 
known of Walton’s early life, but, said 
Lord Stafford, we know that he must 
have been a diligent and hard-working 
man in his London business, for he not 
only lived comfortably in his later years 
but left a considerable sum of money, as 
well as the cottage, to the town where he 
lived. Near the cottage is the stream 
where he loved to— 

Loiter long days near Shawford Brook, 
There sit by him and eat my meat; 
There see the sun both rise and set; 
There bid good morning to next day; 
There meditate my time away; 

And angle on and beg to have 

A quiet passage to a welcome grave. 

From “A Dictionary of Similes:” 

His heart knocked like a Ford car 
trying to climb the roof of a Methodist 
church.—(Gelett Burgess.) 

He felt like the symptoms on a 
medicine bottle.—(George Ade.) 


How millions get them 


There is a way to whiter, 
teeth. Millions now employ it. 
see the results in every circle 
Will you learn how to get them? 


Combat the film 


—that viscous film you feel. 


millions in it. They, with 
tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea, 

Dental science now knows 
ways to fight that film effec- 
tively. One disintegrates the 
film, the other removes. it 
without harmful scouring. 

Convincing tests proved 


el. 





Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific tooth paste now advised by 
ieading dentists the world over. 





CUT OUT THE COUPON 


Whiter Teeth 


cleaner 
You 
now, 


those methods efficient. 
type tooth paste was created to apply 
The name is Pepsodent. 
50 nations 


This way combats the film on teeth 
Film 
clings to teeth, it stains and discolors. 


them daily. 
Leading 
now advise its use. 


Enamel 


Pepsodent disin- 
tegrates the film, 
then removes it 
with an agent far 
softer than enam- 
ever use a 
film combatant 
which contains 
harsh grit. 





dentists of some 


Then it forms dingy coats. That is 

why teeth grow dim. Becaite ave quick 
Film also holds food substance 

which ferments and forms , Pepsodent also 

acid. It holds the acid in ~ the alkalinity of the 

contact with the teeth to Protect the also its starch 

cause decay. Germs breed by Those are Nature’s 


tooth - protecting 
the mouth. 

Send the coupon for 
Day Tube. Note how 
the teeth feel after 


cous film. 


Then a new- 


multiplies 
saliva, 
digestant. 


great 


agents 
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cle 


in 
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‘an 


using. 
Mark the absence of the vis- 
See how teeth be- 


come whiter as the film-coats 


disappear. 
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THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
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Dept. 163, 1104S. Wabash Ave.. Chicago, II. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family. 








cé ° 9? 
Felt Neither Heat nor Cold 
“4 surveying trip of a month, with very cold and 
warm nights ; temperatures fiom 30 to 90 degrees, but 
I slept admirably—I felt neithe: heat nor cold at all! 
No better bag on the market, I’m suve.’—lvan Biocn. 


FIALA PATENT 
SLEEPING BAGS 


Weighs but 5 Ibs.; warm as 
30 lbs. of blankets. No hooks, 
strings or crude contraptions, 
Write for circulars and prices. 
Single and Double Barrel 
Rifles for Alaska and African 
big game. 

GURLEY’S “Forester” Box Compass; 3’ 
needle; absolutely accurate, guaranteed. $2 
Regular $4 value. Special, postpaid 
Camp or Expedition Equipment. 
Let us furnish estimates. We 
know your needs by actual experi- 
ence, from Arctic to Equator. 


ANTHONY FIALA, 27 Warren Street, New York City 

















Important to Subscribers 


When you notify The Outlook of a 
change in your address, both the old 
and the new address should be given. 
Kindly write, if possible, two weeks 
before the change is to take effect. 





For 


Tender Skins 


Therapeutic Shaving Cream. 








some little cuts. 
















sample. 


Madeparticularly 
for a tender skin 


Also Windsor, Ont. 














Tough Beards or 


you will find delightful relief 
andcomfortin a jar of Ingram’s 


It 


rapidly softensthe toughest beard, 
but more than that—it prevents 
all shaving irritation. Its exclu- 
sive properties soothe and cool the 
skin and actually heal trouble- 
It leaves your 
skin with a soft, cool lotion effect. 
If your druggist cannotsupply you 
send 50c for the jar that contains 
six months of shaving comfort. 


Or send 2c stamp for 


Frederick F. Ingram Co. 
572 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. 


PRESS OF WILLIAM GREEN 























Remember— 


Your teeth get no vacation 
So guard them by the ‘‘ Wash—Don’t Scour’’ method 


It’s the same old grind, grind, grind, every day contains no grit, “washes” teeth and polishes 
in the year, so far as your teeth are concerned. them gently and safely— keeps them thoroughly 
You may rest or play at the lakes, the woods or clean. It brings out all the natural beauty of 
the shore, but your teeth must keep right on tooth enamel without the slightest danger of 
doing their daily work—and doing it well. scratching it, or wearing it away. 


Modern dental science proves that good teeth Colgate’s is a common sense dentifrice, based 
mean good health—that care of your teeth is on soap and precipitated chalk—the two sub- 
an investment that pays lifelong dividends both = stances which authorities approve. No “ cure- 
in beauty and in health. all” claims* are made for Colgate’s. Its only 

i function is to keep teeth clean. A Dentist 
But use a safe, common sense dentifrice : 


not a dentifrice; corrects and cures unhealthy 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream, because it mouth conditions. 





*In the book ‘Good Teeth” (Keep Well Series No. 13) on 
page 14, the United States Public Health Service says, 
+ arin ‘““No medicine has ever been suggested which will 
cure pyorrhea, and the sooner this fact is recognized by 
both dentist and patient the better for all concerned.” 











A large tube costs only 25c—for Colgate’s is 
priced as sensibly as it is manufactured. 


COLGATE & CO. 


Established 1806 








COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 742 
199 Fulton St., New York City a 


Please send me, free, a trial 
size of Ribbon Dental Cream. 


If Your Wisdom Teeth Could Talk, 
They’d Say, ‘‘ Use Colgate’s.’’ 








CLEANS 





Name 


Address 





TEETH tne RIGHT ruth in advertising 





implies honesty in manufacture 
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